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MEMOIR OF DUROC, 
Whose Portrait is prefixed to this number. 

Tuis distinguished thorough bred Stallion was bred by Wade Mos- 
by, Esqr. of Powhatan county, Virginia, and foaled on the 4th day of 
June, 1806—a chestnut in colour, without white; 15 hands 3 inches 
high; of large bone; very muscular, and of noble presence. 

His sire, was the imported horse Diomed, (the sire also of Sir Ar- | 
chy, of Hampton, and other celebrated racers,) out of manda if 
by Grey Diomed, a son of old Medley; her dam, by old Cade, gran- 
dam, by Col. Hickman’s Independence; Independence, by old Fear- 
nought, out of Dolly Fine—Dolly Fine, by old Silver Eye, great | 
grandam, by the imported horse Badger. 

At Washington, in 1810,then four years old, Duroc was sold by the 
breeder, to Bela Badger, Esq. of Bristol, Pennsylvania, for the sum of | 


$2,500, who disposed of him in 1813, to Townsend Cock, Esq. of 
Oyster Bay, Long island, where he stood many years, and was finally 
sold to Mr. Kelsey, for the sum of $2000, in whose hands he died at 
Hyde Park, Long island, of a sudden illness, in the year 1825, aged 
nineteen years. 
We are thus particular in the history of this horse, and in the de- 
tailed notices that follow of him, by reason of his great success as a 
stallion, and from an erroneous opinion which has gone abroad, of his 
not having been thorough bred. 
To do ample justice, it is necessary to give extracts from docu- 
ments from under the hand of the breeder of Duroc, showing the per- 
. formances of manda, his dam, as well as to give a copy of her pe- 
, digree, furnished by John Hoomes, Esq. of Virginia, at the time of 
selling her to Mr. Mosby, at Richmond, having been brought there for 
sale on account of her breeder. 
Wade Mosby, Esq. states in his certificate as follows, viz: 
“Amanda was the finest mare I ever saw, and was so thought of by 
most of my acquaintances, and I now will state where, and how, I got 
her. Aboutthe year 1804,] was at Richmond races, and on one of the 


days, Col. Hoomes offered her for sale, as a full bred four year old 
8 
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mare, and said she was bred by a neighbour of his, and sent by him 
forsale. | purchased her for $300, and took her home in the month of 
May; and subsequently, trained her with a number of my horses, and 
among them there were some good ones. The first time of having a 
brush, | was surprised to find her come in hard in hand a long dis- 
tance ahead of them; | therefore paid great attention to her; and in 
September following, took her to Powhatan Court house, and there ran 
her first race of a mile, against a remarkably fast horse for that dis- 
tance, in which she won $400, having come out more than one hun- 
dred yards ahead. From thence I took her to Broadrock, where I 
met the full strength of Virginia; Col. Tayloe, Col. Hoomes, Wilkes, 
Selden, Pall, and several others. 

“The field, the four mile day, was seven, considered the best racers 
in the state at that time. This she won in two heats, throwing all be- 
hind the distance pole, saving Col. Hoomes’ fine horse Whiskey; after 
the race, Col. Tayloe oitered me for her his full bred mare Desdemona, 
and $1500 in money, which [ refused. In this race Amanda injur- 
ed her feet; notwithstanding, | ran her the same season at Fredericks- 
burg, on a hard course, when finding her failing from lameness, al- 
though running ahead for two miles, I drew her from the contest. 

“Her next race was at Richmond, where she contended in a sweep- 
stakes, against Col. 'Tayloe’s horse Top Gallant, and Col. Selden’s 
Lavinia. The conditions were that I should pay double entrance, 
and bet $500, that Zavinia would not beat her. On these terms, | 
entered her, although thought by me to be out of order. She was 
beaten, by Zop Gallant, but beat Lavinia, and won the bet. 

“A stakes was then made up of five subscribers, Col. Hoome’s 
Peacemaker, Col. Tayloe’s Top Gallant, Col. Selden’s Lavinia, Ma- 
jor Ball’s Florizel, and my mare “dmanda, $600 entrance, half for- 

































a)! teit—Col. Hoomes paid forfeit; the others started. manda, pro- 
oie nounced lame before mounted. ‘The race was won by Florize/; 4man- 
: da second, the other horses distanced. In this race, in the last half 
4 mile, “manda started a sinew, was taken out of training, and the 
next spring putto Diomed; and on the 4th June, 1806, brought Duroe, 

one of the biggest boned colts, and finest of the get of that horse. 


“I then put the mare to the imported horse Anowsley, and when 
within a few days of foaling she was kicked by a horse which caused 
her death. ‘Thus I lost the finest mare | ever owned.” 

‘The foregoing extract from under the hand of Mr. Mosby, shows 
manda to have been a first rate racer, and it now only remains to 
give the copy of the certificate of the blood of dmanda to do away 


the wrong unpression belore alluded to. 
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Pedigree. 

I hereby certify that .2manda was got by Grey Diomed—Grey 
Diomed by Old Medley—her dam by Old Cade; grandam by Col. Hick- 
man’s Independence; Independence by old Fearnought, out of Dolly 
Fine; Dolly Fine by Old Silver Eye: great grandam by the imported 
horse Badger. 

A copy from the breeder’s certificate. 

(Signed) JOHN HOOMES. 

From the known respectability of the above named gentlemen, all 
doubt must vanish, touching the blood of Duroc, and it only remains 
to show his performances, and how much he has contributed in the 
improvement of our stock of horses. 

Duroc ran several races in Virginia, of which we have but an im- 
perfect account, except of one, of four mile heats against Sir Alfred 
and two other horses—one of them, Col. W. R. Johnson’s mare Maria, 
by Bay Yankee. The two first were dead heats between Duroc and 
Sir Alfred; Sir Alfred won the third heat when Duroc was drawn 
and the race was won by Maria, she winning the fourth and fifth 
heats—making a race of twenty miles. 

The fall of his being four years old, Mr. Badger trained Duroc, and 
ran him the four mile heat over the Fairview course, against Mr. Bond’s 
far famed horse Hampton, whom he beat. This race was allowed to 
have been the greatest ever run in Pennsylvania up to the date of it, 
having been run in seven minutes and fifty-three seconds. 

In a subsequent race, with Hampton, Duroc bolted and lost the 
purse. 

In the spring of 1813, he covered fifty mares, and in the following 
autumn was trained and ran the four mile heats over the New Market 
course, beating easily Mr. Burk’s horse Pegassus, and Mr. Cot’s horse 
Volunteer. 

The next season, he ranagainst Mr. Van Ranst’s horse Defiance, and 
lost the race by bolting. ‘The running was very severe, and it was 
thought Duroc would have won, but for a vicious habit he had got 
into, having been ridden by a boy that could not manage him, which 
caused him to bolt at his will, without any apparent cause. He never 
started afterwards. 

Thus it will be seen Duroc was a first rate runner, and we 
have only to name some of his descendants to prove him to have 
been one of the most valuable foal getters of his day. 

The first on the list is American Eclipse, no doubt of all horses 
our country has to boast of, one of the best, as uniting more valuable 
properties than any other horse, as regards symmetry of form, size, 
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speed, bottom, and all the essentials required in this animal. At the 
same time his stock is only rivalled by the famous Sir Archy, and Vir- 
ginian; nevertheless, Eclipse has covered but few really good blood 
mares. 

Duroc was the sire also of Romp, a very fleet runner, of Cock of 
the Rock, a good four mile horse, of Wildair, Mountaineer (sire of 
Hotspur,) Prospect, also a good four mile horse; of Splendid; Mar- 
shall Duroc, a very fleet horse, and of good bottom; Trouble, a first 
rate racer, at any distance; Sir Lovell, of Blucher and Wellington, 
and a vast many other noted stallions and brood mares. ‘ 

We now close the account of Duroc, and have merely to regret 
that during the lifetime of this valuable horse, he should have cover- 
ed so few blood mares, as there cannot be a doubt that he would have 
proved of equal value to his half brother, Sir 2rchy, had he had an 
equal chance with him in a choice of mares. 

The likeness of Duroc, herewith given, is a faithful one, and judges 
will at once perceive the resemblance of a real blood horse. 

New York, July 10, 1829. 


Distinguished progeny of the Govo.eutn, whose portrait and his- 
tory appeared in the September Number of the .merican Turf 
Register and Sporting Magazine: 

Mr. Evrrox Marietta, July 23, 1829. 
You must consider me a subsertber to your Sporting Magazine. I send 

you @ list of the most distinguished of the progeny of the Godolphin Ara- 

bian, which, doubtless, wil be pleasing to some of your subscribers. 

Lath, bay, dam Roxana, . : . . . -  tvaled 1732 

Disinal, grev, do 3 

Cade, Day . do 3 

Dortmouse, Day, 

Janus, bay, 

Dun tilly, (Brilhant’s dam,) . 

eatin en. (dam, Grey Rob:msen,) 

Mare, sister to Blank, dam of Babraham Blank, 

Mare, bred by Mr. Elowe, dam of Pharaoh, 

Mare, sister to Bajazet, dam of Quiduune, 

3 

3 

3 

3 

t 


Bay colt, Lord Godolphin’s, 
Dam of Well-Done, 

Dam of Merino 

Bay colt, (Sir J. Dutton’s) 


17 
17 
7 
7 
173: 
7 
17 
17 
17: 
17: 
17 
17 
17 
1? 
17 


Bayazet, dav, ¢ 
Babraham, bay, 1740 


Vlogul, bav, full brother to Babrahan:, 1740 
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Blank, bay, - - - foaled 1740 


Bay filly, Lord Craven's, . 

The Gower stallion, bay, - 

Grey filly, dam of Burfoot’s Louisa, — - 

Marksman, - - - . 

Skewball, bay, - . - 

Old England, bay, full brother of Blank, 

Bay colt, (Sir T. Renarde’s) - 

Bay colt, (Mr. Panton’s,) 

Buffcoat, dun, = - - 

Whitenose, bay, 

Shepherdess, bay, - - . 

Sister of Regulus, bred by Col. Chedw — dam of Tartuff and Mus- 
sulman, - - - 

Noble, bay, - 

Marlborough, black, 

Infant, bay, - 

Mirza, bay, - - - 

Chubb, afterwards Tamerlane, 

Dam of Pan, bay, - - 

Godolphin, gelding, bay, 

Blossom, grey, - 

Amelia, - - - - 

Sophia, bay, dam of Miss Ilarvey, 

Tarquin, - - - - 

Entrance, bay, 

Jilt, grey, - 

Cripple, - 

Alchymist, bay, - 

Bay filly, Lord Grosvenor’s, 

Fearnought, brown, 

Dimple, bay, - 

Feather, bay, 

Emma, bay, - - - 

Brag, grey, Duke of Grafton’s, 

Grandam of Marplot, ° 

Merryman, bay, - 

Brown filly, Dainty, ° - 

Mare, dam of New Castle Jack, - 

Sister to Cripple, grandam of Marplot, 

Creeper, grey, - - . ° 

Bay mare, Hip’s dam, 

Weazel, bay, - - - 

Sister of Mirza, dam of Mufti, - : 

Sister of Lincoln’s Markwell, dam of Tiberius, 

Bay filly, Lord Waldegrave’s, - - - - - 

Miss Cranbourne, brown, - . - 

Deputy, afterwards Lofty, bay; dam, the Widdrington mare, 


1740 
1740 
1740 
1741 
1741 
1741 
1741 
1741 
1742 
1742 
1743 


1743 
1744 
1745 
1746 
1746 
1746 
1746 
1748 
1748 
1748 
1748 
1749 
1749 
1749 
1750 
1750 
1750 
1751 
1751 
1751 
1751 
1751 
1751 
1751 
1751 
1751 
1751 
1762 
1752 
1752 
1752 
1752 
1752 
1753 
175% 
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Daphne, bay, - foaled 1753 
Cygnet, grey, - = 1753 
Matchless, bay, - 1753 or 1754 
Anna, bay, Mr. Vernon’s, m - 1754 
Posthumus, bay, - - 1754 
Coalition colt, - uncertain. 
Godolphin colt, - do. 
Alfred, - do 
Omar, do. 
Sultan, do. 
Favourite, - do, 
Frolic, - - - - - ° ° ” e . . do. 

These appear to be the most noted among his progeny. The Stud book 
affords but little additional information. 

With respect and esteem, G. Duvatu. 





SELIM. 


Sir,—You may say that, at the race between Selim and True Brit- 
ton, or Old England, or whatever his name was, that, in much of the 
ground the mud was knee deep. And in your remarks respect- 
ing the height of horses, you have forgot, that the horses you have 
mentioned, were measured when horses carried weight for age and 
inches, and that the grooms taught horses to measure as low as could 
be. Now we measure as high as we can. F. 

(The race ran between Selim and True Britton, was a match, four miles 
and repeat. The course was very muddy and deep. It is said to have 


rained all the preceding day. 

The race with Old England and others, was for a purse of one hundred 
guineas, as stated in the first number of the Turf Register. 

True Britton and Old England were different horses.] 





SPEED or SELIM—LENGTH OF THE PHILADELPHIA CouRSE. 
Wilmington, September 8, 1829. 


In your Turf Register, it is stated that Selim ran the first heat in 
cight minutes, two seconds, &c. &e. 

My uncle, Norton Pryor, kept a journal of all the running on the Phi- 
ladelphia course, and noted, “that Selim ran the four miles, against Mr. 
Waters’ imported Britton, in 7 minutes and 56 seconds—the course 
rather heavy; and that Selim ran at the rate of thiriy-nine and a half 
fect in one second, and that the two mile course was a hundred and 
eighty-eight yards short of two miless” 1 often mentioned to Gen. 
Ridgely, Mr. Bond and other gentlemen then on the turf, the time 
that Selim, Strumpet, Lath, Tryall, Northumberland, (known by the 
name of the Irish Grey,) Britton, and other horses of that day, ran the 
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four miles on the Philadelphia course, the weights I cannot recollect, 
but heard my father say, “they were heavier than those in Mr. 
Bond’s day, when First Consul, Hamlet, Miller’s Damsel, and others, 
ran in 1803 to 1808.”* I have searched repeatedly for the journal 
since I removed to Delaware, and believe it is in Philadelphia, 
amongst my father’s papers—it contains a deal of authentic interest- 
ing matter to sportsmen; and if J can find it, will present it to 
you. No horse ran the four miles (lacking the 3774 yards) in less 
than eight minutes except Selim, when he ran the match with Britton 
in seven minutes and fifty-six seconds on the Philadelphia course— 
eight minutes to cight minutes and four seconds was gencrally 
the time—and (the course was called two miles) as three hundred 
and seventy-seven and one third yards, the space short of four miles, 
is a very considerable one, I thought it my duty to make known, what 
few of the present day have a knowledge of, and correct mistakes 
and statements. T. M. 





Huntine Park (Trottinc Crus) AssociATION—PHILADELPHIA. 


The mecting for the formation of this association was held at the 
Indian Queen tavern, South 4th street, 8th February, 1828. The ob- 
ject of the association was such as ought to induce similar ones at all 
the country towns. ‘They would promote a fondness for fine horses, 
would increase their number, and greatly augment the value of the 
capital, which must always exist in the article of horses. The pur- 
pose of the association is clearly explained in the first article, as fol- 
lows: 

ArtTicLe 1. For the encouragement of the breed of fine horses, 
especially that most valuable one known as the ¢rotter, whose extra- 
ordinary powers cannot be developed, or properly estimated, without 
trials of speed and bottom, and, in order to prevent those vicious 
practices which often occur on the course, where it is not subject to 
the government and direction of an association, empowered and re- 
solved to maintain good order—the subscribers agree to associate un- 
der the name and title of the Hunting Park Association. 

It would occupy too much space to copy all the rules, and more- 
over they are like all others for similar objects—the same offices, 
duties, &c. we shall only therefore extract some parts which may 
serve as a sort of guide for other clubs, reserving the printed copy of 
the rules at length, for the use of any who may desire them. 


* {The weight for the royal plates in 1749 was twelve or fourteen stone, 
or one hundred and sixty-eight pounds for horses six years old.] 
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The government of the association is vested in a president, two 
vice presidents, a secretary, treasurer and seven managers—to be 
elected annually. 

No new member to be admitted without the consent of two-thirds 
of the board of managers. 

Annual subscription ten dollars. 

Each rider to be neatly dressed in a fancy silk jacket, jockey cap 
and boots—and all horses to carry weight according to age, as fol- 
lows: 


An aged horse, 150 pounds. 
Six years old, - - 148 


Five years old, - - 136 
Four years old, - - 129 
Three years old, - - 122 


Mares, fillies and geldings allowed three pounds. 
Intervals of thirty minutes between heats of four miles—twenty 
between heats of three miles, and fifteen between every other heat. 
All combinations and partnership between horses prohibited, and 
their owner never again allowed to enter a horse. A horse must win 
two clear heats, unless he distance all others at one heat—but if three 
horses win each a heat, then no other horse to start against them. 
The distance on four mile heats fixed at 320 yards. 
On three mile heats at - 240 
On two mile heats at - 160 
On one mile heats at - 80 
Art. 26. All trials for speed shall be under the saddle, unless di- 
rected otherwise, by a majority of the members of this association, or 
two-thirds of the officers belonging to the same; but the first day’s 
and largest purse shall, in all cases, be contended for under the sad- 
dle. When trotting in harness is permitted and authorised, the offi- 
cers of the association shall give notice of the same, and prescribe 
the rules, at least one month, before the purse is trotted for. 


RULES WITH REGARD TO BETTING. 


1. All bets are understood to relate to the purse, if nothing is said 
to the contrary. 

2. Where two horses are bet against each other for the purse, if 
each win a heat, and neither are distanced, they are equal; if nei- 
ther win a heat, and neither are distanced, they are equal; but, if one 
win a heat, and the other does not, the winner of the heat is best, un- 
less he shall be distanced; in which case the other, if he saved his 
distance, shall be considered best; and, when both are distanced, 
they shall in all cases be deemed equal. 
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3. When a bet is made upon a heat, the horse that comes first to 
the ending post shall be considered best; provided no circumstance 
shall cause him to be deemed distanced. 

4. A bet made upon a purse or heat is void, if the horse betted on 
does not start. 

5. All bets made to play or pay, except between those who are 
the bona fide owners of the horses bet on, shall be deemed void, if 
the contest should not take place. 


Performances on the Course of the Hunting Park Association for 
the improvement of Trotting Horses. 


First match was on the 15th May, 1828, when three horses were entered 
for the association’s purse of $300, and a splendid cup; viz —Screw Driver, 
Betsy Baker, and Top Gallant. 

Distance, three miles and repeat. 

Screw Driver won the two first heats—on the second heat beating Betsy 
Baker by a few feet. 

* Time of performance—l1st heat, 8 minutes 2 seconds. 

2d 8 10 

Second day’s Spring races, 16th May—-Whalebone, Creeper, Gentle Kit- 
ty, Grey Squirrel, and Moonshine were entered—-two miles and repeat— 
purse 5200, and a handsome silver cup. 

Whalebone took the two first heats, distancing Gentle Kitty and Moon- 
shine the first heat—distance two miles and repeat. 

Time of performance—-Ist heat, 5 minutes 40 seconds. 

Qd 5 38 

October 21, 1828-—-The Fall races took place—on the first day, Top 
Gallant and Paul Pry were entered. Top Gallant took the two first heats—- 
purse $200, and a silver cup—distance two miles and repeat. 

Performance——Ist heat, 5 minutes 55 seconds. 

Qd 5 35 

October 22—-Second day—Spot, Paul Pry and Ephraim Smooth. Purse 
¢300—distance four miles and repeat. Spot won the two first heats with 
ease. 

Performance—Ist heat, 11 minutes 34 seconds. 

2d 11] 40 

In the afternoon of said day, the following colts contended for the colt’s 
purse of $50, and a silver cup of the same value—Sally Miller and Lady 
Washington. 


Sally Miller, - Ist heat, 3 minutes 9 seconds. 
Lady Washington, 2d 3 6 
Sally Miller, - 3d 3 A 


March 19, 1828—The following horses were started for a purse of $200, 
as second rate horses--distance two miles and repeat-—Creeper, Lady Jack- 
son, Lady Kate, Moonshine and Paul Pry. 


* This is the fastest trotting of record. 
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Lady Jackson, 1st heat, 5 minutes 47 seconds. 
Moonshine, = 2d 5 43 
Moonshine, 3d 5 38 
May 21—Match race between Top Gallant and Ephraim Smooth for 
$500 a side, three miles and repeat. The two first heats won by Ephraim 
Smooth. 
Time—lIst heat, 8 minutes 20 seconds. 


2d 8 10 
GOHANNA, 
His performances on the Turf, and great value as a Stallion. 
Mr. Eprror: Fredericksburg. 


In consequence of a note in page three, requesting to be supplied 
with any facts connected with the subjects, and promoting the objects 
of the Register, I will give you the performances, pedigrees, &c. of i 
Gohanna, perhaps the best bred horse in the United States. He is a 3 
rich blood bay, with black legs, five feet four and a half inches, foal- 
ed in the spring of 1821, and is most exquisitely proportioned. In 
the spring of 1824, Gohanna, then three years old, was engaged in 
a sweepstake at Lawrenceville, Brunswick county, mile heats, $500 | 
entrance, which he won in three heats, beating Lafayette, Jannette : 
and Betsy Archer. His next race was in the same spring, over Tree : 
Hill course, (near Richmond,) mile heats; which he won in three 
heats, beating three others in fine style, and in the least time hereto- 
fore done on that course. [is third race was won in the fall of 1825 4 
at New Market, two mile heats. His fourth was won at New Market : 
course, four mile heats, (Jockey club purse,) spring of 1826, beating 
Flirtilla and Shakspeare. The next week he ran the four mile heats q 
against fresh horses, and was the only contending horse, in the se- | 


cond heat against A°riel, the winner, Betsy Richards, and several others 
in the race. Shortly after this he was purchased by John M. Botts, 
Esq. of Richmond, at Field’s sale, and it is due to untoward circum- 


stances that Gohanna was ever afterwards unfortunate. 

In three weeks aiter the last mentioned race, (having meanwhile 
ran in Norfolk against A®riel and Sally Hope, three mile heats, in which 
he was second,) he ran in Nottoway, three mile heats, against A£riel, 
Sally Magee and Red Gauntlet, losing the race by a tew feet, and 
beating the two last. ‘Time, first heat, five minutes and fifty seconds; 
second heat, five minutes and forty-six seconds, considerably the best 


time of that course. His last race was over ‘T'ree Hill course against 
Sally Walker and another, true, he was beaten by that celebrated 
mare, but he had broken a leader, and had been lame for ten days 
before, still, however, his performance did him credit under the cir- 
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cumstanees, for he distanced the only other horse. ‘I'he facts, that 
Gohanna always won when the heats were broken; and that his mile 
over the Tree Hill course, was done in less time than any ever record- 
ed there, sufficiently shew both speed and bottom. Gohanna is now 
owned by Mr. Botts; and is one of the most profitable stallions in the 
United States. M. 


(For his pedigree, see the Turf Register, at the end of this number.] 


LINDSEY’S ARABIAN. 

About the year 1777 or 78, Gen. H. Lee, of the cavalry, and his offi- 
cers, had their attention drawn to some uncommonly fine eastern horses 
employed in the public service—horses of such superior form and ap- 
pearance, that the above officers were led to make much inquiry re- 
specting their history; and this proved so extraordinary, that Capt. 
Lindsey was sent to examine and make more particular inquiry re- 
specting the fine cavalry which had been so much admired, and with 
instructions, that if the sire answered the description which had been 
given of him, the captain was to purchase him, if to be sold. 

The captain succeeded in purchasing the horse, who was taken to 
Virginia, where he covered at a high price and with considerable 
success. 

It was not until this fine horse became old and feeble that the wri- 
ter of these recollections rode thirty miles expressly to see him. He 
was a white horse, of the most perfect form and symmetry, rather 
above fifteen hands high, and although old and crippled, appeared to 
possess a high and gallant temper, which gave him a lofty and com- 
manding carriage and appearance. 

The history of this horse, as given to me during the revolutionary 
war, by several respectable persons from Connecticut, at various 
times, is: — 

For some very important service, rendered by the commander of a 
British frigate, to a son of the then Emperor of Morocco, the Emperor 
presented this horse (the most valuable of his stud) to the captain, 
who shipped him on board the frigate, with the sanguine expectation 
of obtaining a great price for him, if safely landed in England. Eji- 
ther in obedience to orders, or from some other cause, the frigate 
called at one of the English West India islands, where, being obliged 
to remain some time, the captain, in compassion to the horse, landed 
him for the purpose of exercise. No convenient securely enclosed 
place could be found but a large lumber yard, into which the horse 
was turned loose; but delighted and playful as a kitten, his liberty 
soon proved fatal to him. He ascended one of the piles, from which 
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and with it he fell, and broke three of his legs. At this time in the 
same harbour, the English captain met with an old acquaintance from 
one of our now eastern states. ‘l’o him he offered the horse, as an 
animal of inestimable value could he be cured. The eastern captain 
gladly accepted the horse, and knowing he must be detained a con- 
siderable time in the island before that he could dispose of his assorted 
cargo, got the horse on board his vessel, secured him in slings, and 
very carefully set and bound up his broken legs. It matters not how 
long he remained in the harbour, or if quite cured before he arrived 
on our shore, but he did arrive, and he must certainly have covered 
several seasons, before he was noticed as first mentioned. 

When the writer of these remarks went to see the horse, his first 
attention was to examine his legs, respecting the reported fracture, and 
he was fully satisfied, not merely by seeing the lumps and inequalities 
on the three legs, but by actually /ee/ing the irregularities and pro- 
jections of broken bones. 

In Connecticut (I think,) this horse was called Ranger, in Virginia 
(as it should be) he was called Lindsey’s Arabian. He was the sire 
of Tulip and many good runners, to all his stock he gave great per- 
fection of form; and his blood flows in the veins of some of the best 
horses of the present day. Make what use you please of this state- 
ment; IT will stand corrected in my narrative, by any person who can 
produce better testimony respecting Lindsey’s Arabian. 

Your obedient servant, F. 

September 10, 1827. 


[There is, Mr. Editor, it seems to me, that which deserves attention in the 
following: It may be readily applied to many stallions of the highest family 
in our own country, Whose noble blood, for want of good mares to shew their 
worth, may descend in polluted streams through a vulgar progeny to the 
end of time. When horses of the best stock, such as Rinaldo at Wilming- 
ton; Mark Anthony at Salem; Maryland Kelipse at Baltimore; Marshal Ney 
at Elkton, cum mu/tis aliis, are put to covering without having been pre- 
viously tested on the turf instead of demanding a higher price for bred 
meres, their owners would act wisely to pay a premiin to some fine mare 
of established repute for foot and wind, to be covered by them—so as to 
shew their get by a good dam, as soon as possible on the turf. ‘Phere is no 
reason, from his form and action to doubt but Rinaldo and others would dis- 
tinguish themselves on the turfas well as his sire, the great Sir Arehy, but 
even if they did not, it does not follow that the qualities that exist in their 
blood and bones, would not display themselves ino their first descent by a 
mare of equal family. But they may live, and die, and be buried and for- 
gotten, Without a chance to make themselves known for want of a fit subject, 

Mem. As to Sir Archy-<it is a faet worthy of being mentioned, and mdi- 


entive of the fact of that liberal and sagacious sportsman, WR. Johnson, 
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that on seeing Sir Archy beaten in his first race, where his place was num- 
ber four, he purchased him at the price of $1500 on the spot. He was not 
well over the distemper at the time,and Johnson had an eye and a judgment 
that told him, that the colt had it in him. He was never afterwars beaten, 
and is now covering at $100 to insure a FoAL.] 


THE STALLION ANDREW. 


It is well known to every one conversant in the annals of racing, 
that our most celebrated stallions have been originally of little repute, 
and that their worth has been elicited by mere fortuitous circumstan- 
ces. In proof of this assertion it will be needful only to mention the 
Godolphin Arabian, Squirt, and his son Marske, and lastly, the lineal 
descendant of the two last, Andrew. 

Andrew was bred by R. Andrew, Esq. He then became the pro- 
perty of C. H. Bouverie, Esq.; was sold from the stables of Mr. Prince 
for a mere trifle; and served mares in different parts of Hants and 
Cambridgeshire at one guinea each. 

In this state of degradation, destined to no higher purposes than 
the procreation of hacks and roadsters, he encountered all the con- 
tempt, however misapplied, which too often is indiscriminately attach- 
ed to the unfortunate. It is not. surprising that Andrew was almost 
generally disregarded. So low was he in estimation, that no more 
than three or four thorough bred mares were put to him, and not more 
than two of their produce were regularly trained:—the one, out of 
the Pioneer mare belonging to Lord G. H. Cavendish, whose early 
promise caused her to become, at one period preceding the Epsom 
races, the first favourite for the Oaks. ‘The other, the celebrated Cad- 
land, who beat the Colonel (the subsequent winner of the Doncaster 
St. Leger) after a dead heat for the Derby, proved uniformly success- 
ful in every engagement; and won, in stakes and forfeits, in the course 
of one year asum approaching to six thousand sovereigns. Commen- 
surate with this hopelessness of success as a stallion, (consequent 
upon the public neglect, and the limited scope aflorded of becoming 
distinguished,) has his fame been exalted, and the value of Ins few 
descendants been increased; of whom it remains to state, but one 
other, besides the two enumerated, are to be found registered in the 
Stud book; which is a mare belonging to Mr. Golding, dam by Quiz, 
a half sister of Rubens, Xe. and now in foal to ‘Truiile, 

The circumstances that ushered in both Squirt’s and Audrew’s ce- 
lebrity were alike singular and unpromising. It as related, “that 
Squirt was considered of so little value (by Sir Harry Harpur) that he 
was ordered to be shot, but when Miles ‘Thistlewaite was leading 
him to the dog kennel, he was begged off by Sir Harry’s groom.’ 


After which he was the sire of Marske, Syphon, and the old) Squirt 
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mare, the dam of Pumpkin, Maiden, and Purity; and consequently 


the progenitor of one of our most valuable classes of race horses. 


Andrew, notwithstanding his immediate descent from an Orville 
and a Morel, was equally despised with Squirt. The hope of success 
was alike remote: the Pioneer filly, at the time she was sent to him, 
was first put in the stud: Sorcery had been barren for the two pre- 
ceding years, and had produced no valuable racer: and the Quiz mare 
only waited the confirmation of her lengthened sterility to have been 
destroyed as no longer valuable. It remains for time to shew whe- 
ther the parallel observable in the commencement between the sires 
will be continued with equal results among their descendants. The 
performances of Cadland promise fairly that it will not end with his 
career of victories. Be this as it may, the success of Andrew as a 
stallion, although but a second-rate racer, shews that we should pause 
before deciding to reject the produce of distinguished lineage; for it 
may be, that the dormant superiority of the immediate descendant of 
the most celebrated racers (perhaps resulting from their many and 
severe contests) will be in the next remove fully evinced, as in the 
example afforded by Andrew, and his son Cadland. 





BRANDON, AND HER PRODUCE. 


Bred by B. Harrison, Esq. was got by the imported horse Aristotle, 
&c. [See Celer’s pedigree. | 


Pilgrim, by Fearnought, - - - - - foaled 1774 
Celer, by Janus, - - - - - - - 1776 
Clodius, by Janus, ~ - ° ~ - - - 1778 
Buckskin, by Mark Anthony, — - - - : - - 1779 
Tippoo Saib, by Lath, - . - - - - - 1780 
Chevalier, by Celer, - - - - - - - 1782 
Quicksilver, by Mercury, - . - - - : 1783 
Fitz-Partner, by Partner, - - - - - - - 1784 


These horses sold from 12 to £14,000. The mare was carried off 
by a contagious distemper, which destroyed almost all the horses in 
the neighbourhood. 


(‘The above is from the autograph of the Hon. John Randolph, of Roan- 
oke, amongst the papers of the late Col. John Tayloe. ] 


During the cold nights of a winter’s campaign, troopers frequently 
lie close to the bodies of their horses, in order to keep themselves 


warm, and the faithful creatures scarcely stir a limb, for fear of hurt- 
ing their masters. 
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VETERINARY. 


ReMepyY ror CostTivENEss iN Horses. 

Purgatives are not always the most eligible medicines even in the earliest 
stages of the disorder; for, if the constipation has lasted a considerable 
time, great injury would be done to the intestines by forcing a passage, 
whereby a commotion might be raised in the stomach, but would act ineffi- 
ciently where the evil chiefly lies, viz. in the great guts and rectum. As 
soon as it is ascertained that the animal has not dunged for some days—- 
when he seems uneasy, a fulness is perceptible towards the flank, the fun- 
dament, &c., and an unusual dryness and tightness is discovered at this lat- 
ter part, the operation of back-raking should be resorted to. Castor oil, one 
pint, would indeed find a passage in the first stage of the attack, but good part 
of the evil usually remains behind; in the more advanced stages, especially 
when the patient drops, nothing else will relieve him but back-raking. Let 
the operator strip his arm bare, and having well annointed it with soft soap, 
lard, or butter (the first being the most eligible.) he will bring his fingers to 
a point, and gently introduce the hand and wrist, when he will feel and 
draw forth a portion of the indurated feces he will there meet with, in 
lumps hard and dry. This he may repeat three or four (or more) times, and 
leave the animal to himself a little, whilst a drench is preparing, Trivial 
as the relief may seem which has been thus afforded to the patient, he will 
immediately evince proofs of its benefits, by a more sane conduct, by lick- 
ing forth his tongue, opening the half shut eyes, by looking about him, and 
sometimes by getting’ upon his legs. In this latter case, plain water gruel, 
as warm as a person might take it without inconvenience, may be adminis- 
tered in the quantity of two to three quarts, if he will take so much; but 
if the animal be exhausted, and does not get up without difficulty, or with- 
out help, one half the drench may be ale or porter. Although he will seem 
recovered, and may produce a stool, his bowels must next be emptied. In 
order to this, give a 

Laxative Draught or Drench. 


Castor oil, half a pint. 
Aloes, two drachms. 
Prepared kali, two drachms. 
Water gruel, one pint. 
Repeat this next day, leaving out the oi/, and doubling the quantity of 
aloes; or, after an interval, give the following purgative ball. 
Aloes, seven drachms. 
Castile soap, four drachms. 
Aromatic powders, one drachm. 
Oil of caroway, six drops. 
Mucilage sufficient to form a ball for one dose. 
The above is given as a treatment for simple costiveness. But cagtive- 
ness may sometimes be a corresponding symptom of fever, and will then re- 
quire a varied treatment, which we shall give hereafter 
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CuRE FOR STRAINS IN THE SHOULDERS oF HOoRSEs. 


If the injury be considerable, as when the horse has been thrown down, 
he should be bled at once, in the plate vein when it is local, but in the neck 
when the injury has been more general. A laxative ball, or a purgative, 
must follow, as a matter of course, proportioned to the actual state of his 
body at the time. A fomentation of camomile flowers, or of scalded bran, 
should be applied largely and assiduously at the chest and inside the elbow, 
and these remedies, with rest from all labour and exercise, generally perfect 
the cure. 

When the swelling is great, but not excessive, as in the case of a kick, 
spirits of wine, in which a fourth of its weight of camphor has been dis- 
solved, should be rubbed in. This will supersede the necessity of walking 
the horse too early, with the hope of recovering the “use of his limb,” by 
promoting the lymphatic absorption. A rowel is sometimes employed, 
when the heat and swelling are very high, with good effect; but the old 
system of previously boring and blowing, and laying on a “charge,” is ex- 
ploded as barbarous and inutile. On the symptoms abating, let the conva- 
lescent horse have a loose stall, and in proportion as his action may be free 
from lameness, so should be regulated his return to walking, to exercise, 
and to work. Before he can be fit for his former occupation, it generally is 
found best to give the horse a run at grass; but previously he may try his 
powers in a contracted plot of ground in the homestead, to prevent his in- 
dulging too freely in exercise, seeing that he is very liable to a relapse, 
which is generally more difficult to overceme than the original attack. 

Swimming the horse “for strain in the shoulder joint,” was a favourite 
remedy formerly, but is deservedly exploded, although we could be certain 
that the joint intended to be cured were the elbow. This accident, howe- 
ver, does not happen often: I never saw a marked case, and merely deem it 
possible. Yet the practice has its advocates—and it may be serviceable in 
other respects, as the muscles are then brought into play, and the whole 
limb employed in quite a different kind of action to that of walking. 


[Some find difficulty in distinguishing between lameness in the shoulder 
and lameness in the foot; there is, however, a clue whereby the true point 
of the disorder may be discovered. By getting twenty yards before the 
horse, so as to face him, and having him brought forward with increased 
action, fixing the eye at the foot, and bringing it gradually up to the chest, 
the imbecile effort at the point of the sHoutpeR attended with pain, and 
the consequent bow or drop of the head, (as if going to fall,) will evidently 
demonstrate whether the seat of injury is there. On the contrary, in most 
lamenesses of the roor, the subject makes an attempt rather to hop, or to 
touch the earth lightly with the joint affected, than to give it equal support 
with the rest upon the ground: a horse lame in foot, displays it most, 
the more he is ridden or driven; but a horse who has received an injury in 
the shoulder, demonstrates it less and less, the more he gets into a perspi- 
ration. ] 
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HORSEMANSHIP OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


The annexed engraving of an equestrian figure is the representa- 
tion of the North American Indian. The artist who produced the 
drawing (Mr. Rindisbacker,) has been very happy in this effort; and no- 
thing like exaggeration can be detected in the most critical examina- 
tion of the piece. The attitude of the rider in the act of charging, 
is well chosen to give a just idea of the native grace and powers of 
this bold equestrian. The costume of the Indian is that of the Sioux 
of Missouri, and the Kiawas of the Arkansas plains. ‘The plumage 
of the eagle has been torn from the noble bird to deck the brows of 
the proud warrior; and the shaft of his lance is in like manner orna- 
mented. Not a feather is placed amiss. By the attitude of the ri- 
der some faint idea can be formed of his extraordinary flexibility in 
coursing over those plains where the reckless red-man, in personal 
conflict, snatches the renown that hands his name to posterity. To 
avoid an arrow, or a musket shot the warrior throws himself gracefully 
from side to side of his horse; or rising in his seat turns to the right, 
left, or rear, to discharge his arrows in whichever direction his foe is 
observed to approach. Nothing escapes the quick penetration of his 
glance. The horse, bred in those interminable meadows, circum- 
scribed by no enclosure, knows, only a partial restraint; and when he 
feels the pressure of the warrior’s hand on his mane, he lifts his eye 
to the edge of the horizon as the goal of his course. The pasturage 
on which this animal forages gives to the limbs an elasticity unknown 
to the pampered chargers of white men; and his nostrils dilate freely 
as he snuffs the breeze his own velocity creates. The proprietor of 
such an animal may breakfast at his own lodge fire, and on the same day 
sup one hundred miles from home. If the red sportsman is in pursuit 
of game, his horse conveys him with ease abreast the retreating buffa- 
lo, and one or two arrow shots secures the game. These iron point- 
ed missiles not unfrequently pass through the buffalo and fall unim- 
paired to the ground. When this occurs, the assailant stoops, lifts 
his arrow as he passes onward at half speed, and preserves it ever 
after as evidence of divine favour. The leggins and hunting frock of 
this warrior are composed of the skins of antelope. These garments 
are manufactured by the wives of our hero; who likewise serve their 
lord and master as hostlers, and hold his stirrup, when he is rich 
enough to possess one. An Indian, if well mounted, feels an aristo- 
cratic pride, which has its parallel no where but in the bosom of a 
ragged Circassian prince. But the vicissitudes of fortune which red 
as well as white men are doomed to suffer, sometimes dismount the 
Warrior; and a partisan corps is seen on foot, pursuing their course, 
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indicated by a planet, or the water courses, in search of fame, and 
that species of wealth they so ardently covet. It is then that they 
are observed occasionally to linger on some commanding spot to 
smoke and look about them; giving always the first fruits, or the vir- 
gin puff to their deity. These halts are the result of a spontaneous 
movement, seemingly without concert; and the line of march is ta- 
ken up in like manner. hus they travel by regular pipes, cheered 
and refreshed by the indulgence. A band of braves may go out on 
foot, but they are rarely observed to return pedestrians. Give an 
Indian a halter, or a thong, and the precepts and practice of the sages 
of his tribe teach him how to procure a horse. The metes and 
bounds of his domain, and the marks and brands of his stock are not 
minutely defined. The virtues that Lycurgus taught are prized and 
refined upon by the braves and warriors; for they are not only thieves, 
but they glory in the character. There is this in their favour: they 
do the thing on a large scale, making it the business of their lives; 
and they rarely serve as foot-pads. Don ALPHONSO. 


THE RED FOX. 


[We have the following communications on the subject of the Red Fox.} 

In page nine of your first number, you say the red fox is supposed 
to have been imported from England to the Eastern Shore, Md. by a 
Mr. Smith. This I do not doubt; but I think it probable they were 
brought over and turned out at other places, and at very early periods. 
In 1789, when quite a boy, I was at the death of the first red fox 
killed in Perry county, Pa. The chase was long, and the fox was 
killed by a lad shooting him. Not a person present, or any one who 
saw it for some days had ever seen or heard of an animal of the kind. 
At last it was shown to a Mr. Lenarton, an old Jersey-man, who pro- 
nounced it an English fox. He said the red fox was imported into 
New York from England, by one of the first English governors, who 
was said to be a great sportsman, and turned out on Long island, 
where they remained for many years, but at last made their way, on 
the ice, to the main land, and spread over the country. ‘There is an 
opinion entertained by sportsmen, that the red fox drives away the 
native grey fox. Certain it is, the grey disappears in many districts 
of country as soon as the red makes his appearance; while in other 
districts, they are found inhabiting the same county. 

The red fox and Canada hare are migrating south and west. The 
former may now be found in almost every part of Virginia—the lat- 
fer have reached the middle counties of Pennsylvania, and may, be- 
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fore many years, be expected in Maryland. ‘The opossum is the only 
wild animal | know of whose march is north. G. 


[Query.—Is not the march of the English mocking bird, so called, par 
excellence, and the finest songster of all the feathered tribe, in the same di- 
rection? They are found in great numbers now on both sides of the Dela- 
ware, near its mouth; and that is as far as I know the farthest point of their 
migration north. May not birds and animals, like plants and vegetables, 
be thus gradually acclimated at points far distant from their native re- 
gions? It is an interesting inquiry, how far, in this process of being accli- 
mated, if I may so speak, they change their original qualities, marks, colour, 
character, notes, &c. &c.] 

Fredericksburg, Va. September 6, 1829. 

The communication in the Register on the subject of the red fox, 
showing how much more easily he is now killed than formerly, will, 
I trust, elicit some information. I have had frequent occasion to ob- 
serve the difference. Previous to the year 1812, Dr. David C. Ker, 
formerly of this county, now of New Orleans, had a pack of as well 
bred beagles as ever opened, which have been known to follow a red 
fox to Port Royal and back, twenty-five miles. Indeed, it was not 
uncommon for sportsmen to blow off their dogs from the chase of a 
red fox, whenever it could be ascertained to be such. On the other 
hand, Mr. T. Griffin Thornton, of this county, has a pack in the habit 
of making little more coil over a red, than a grey fox. 

[The subject of the importation of the red fox into this country from 
England sceming to have engaged the interest of some of our readers, it 
may not be amiss to quote here what Dr. Godman says of it, in his Ameri- 
can Natural History. “By the fineness of its fur, the liveliness of its co- 
lour, length of limbs, and slenderness of body, as well as the form of its 
skull, the red fox of America is obviously distinguished from the common 
fox of Europe, to which (in other respects) it bears a resemblance sufficient- 
ly striking to mislead an incidental observer.’’} 


SPEED OF HOUNDS. 


The speed of the fleetest and highest bred fox hounds, was brought 
to public proof in the well known match made between Mr. Meynell 
and Mr. Barry, for five hundred guineas a side, and decided over New- 
market in the month of September of the year in which it was run. 
The hounds of Mr. Barry (called Bluecap and Wanton) were put 
in training on the first of August with the famous Will. Crane. Their 
food consisted only of oat-meal, milk, and sheep’s trotters. The 
ground was fixed on at the time of making the match; and upon the 
thirtieth of September the drag was taken from the Rubbing-house at 
Newmarket own end, to the Rubbing-house at the starting post of 
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the Beacon course: the four hounds were then laid on the scent: at 
the conclusion, Mr. Barry’s Bluecap came in first; Wanton (very close 
to Bluecap) second. Mr. Meynell’s Richmond was beat more than a 
hundred yards; and the bitch never ran in at all. The length of the 
drag was between eight and ten miles; the time it was crossed in was 
some seconds over eight minutes. Some tolerable idea, in this in- 
stance, may be formed of the speed, when there were siaty horses 
started fairly with the hounds, and only twelve were up. Cooper, 
Mr. Barry’s huntsman, was the first; but the mare that carried him 
was rode blind in the exertion. Will. Crane, who rode Rib, (a king’s 
plate horse,) was the last of the twelve who came up. The current 
odds at starting were seven to four in favour of Mr. Meyneil, whose 
hounds were reported to have been fed upon legs of mutton during 
the time they were in training. 

MERKIN, a famous bitch, bred by Col. Thornton, was considered 
far superior in speed to any fox-hound of her time: she was challenged 
to run any hound of her year five miles over Newmarket, giving two 
hundred yards, for ten thousand guineas; or to give Madcap one hun- 
dred yards, and run the same distance for five thousand guineas. She 
ran a trial of four miles, and crossed the ground in seven minutes and 
half a second. Merkin was sold, in 1795, for four hogsheads of 
claret, and the seller to have two couple of her whelps. 

[ Taplin’s Spor. Dic. 

(To these notices of the speed of hounds might be added facts to show 
how wonderfully close some hounds run to the foot of the game. This qua- 
lity, of what is called (ine-hunting, in a hound when united with speed, goes 
far towards making up a character for excellence. A gentleman once took 
a few couple of the pack of Griffin Thornton, Esq. of Caroline, to hunt 
with his friend in Gloucester. A fox was unkenneled, and was seen to 
come down the fence side, close to, and parallel with it. The scent laid 
well, and the pack was heard coming on at a slapping pace, in full ery, eager 
for their prey. The fox on seeing the huntsmen, darted suddenly at a right 
angle to his course, across the fence. The gentleman alluded to, offered to 
bet as they came on, that a particular dog would be in the lead, and not- 
withstanding the impetus under which they were flying on, he (we wish we 
could give his name) would run so close, as to leap the same pannel the fox 
had done. He came accordingly in the van of the pack, ‘tall wild to be the 
first.” At the double, so sudden was the halt of the old leader, that he fell 
as if he had been shot, but recovered, and whirling instantly at right angles 
to his course, leapt the same pannel within a few feet, and maintained his 
lead as before. 

After seeing a darling son number one at a West point examination, 
(which is no sham,) what could so much “dilate the soul of man,” as thus 
to see a favourite hound in this way prove himself the truest of the true, the 
swiftest of the swift? Let none answer but those who have felt the rap- 
turous sensation. | 
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HUNTING SONG. 


Hark! the hollow groves resounding, 
Echo to the hunter’s cry; 

Hark! how all the vales surrounding, 
To his cheering voice reply. 

Now so swift, o’er hills aspiring, 
He pursues the gay delight; 

Distant woods and plains retiring, 
Seem to vanish from his sight. 


Flying still, and still pursuing, 
See the fox, the hounds, the men, 
Cunning cannot save from ruin, 
Far from refuge, wood and den. 


Now, they kill him, homeward hie him, 
For the jovial night’s repast; 

Thus no sorrow e’er comes nigh them, 
Health continues to the last. 





A Recire to Cure Docs or THE DISTEM?PER. 


One ounce of flour of sulphur, and half an ounce of antimony, mix them 
well together in a paste of lard or butter—give a lump of this about the size 
of a nutmeg in the early stage of the disease every morning, to be increased 
and lessened in proportion as the disease advances or decreases in the animal. 

N. B. The dog should be housed while giving this medicine. 

I have ever found this a successful remedy, and have saved many valua- 
ble dogs for others as well as for myselt—and should any communication of 
this kind, as well as those connected with sporting concerns, be of interest to 
you, | may now and then contribute to your new work,* and also subscribe 
for the same. Yours, D. 

Philadelphia, September 5, 1829. 


ANOTHER RECIPE. 


The following has been handed to us as a cure for the distemper in dogs, 
proved in three successive cases—according to the age of the subject, give 
from one teaspoonful to one tablespoontul of antimonial wine. In less 
than two hours the medicine begins to operate, and the disease is partly or 
wholly removed immediately afterwards; should it continue the day after, 
the same dose must be repeated. 

Baltimore, September 22, 1829. 


[* All we can say to our unknown friend may be said in a word—this is 
exactly what we want, and the way in which our subscribers can most 
oblige us, and each other.) 
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COPY OF THE SPORTING JOURNAL OF N. S. J. ESQ. 


(Continued from No. 1, page 46.) 


Nov. 11.—Went out shooting on Sollers’ point; the day was clear and 
pleasant, and both dogs behaved in the finest order; saw seven coveys of 
partridges and bagged thirty-one,—most of the birds made for the cat tails 
in the marsh, which made it difficult to come at them. 

Nov. 28.—-Went shooting on the battle ground; day cloudy and cold; saw 
five coveys of partridges, and bagged seventeen of them—many got away 
by flying across a creek where I could not follow them. 

December 24.—Went down the Neck on I’s place a shooting; the day 
was clear and rather inclined to cold; put up the remnant of a small covey 
of partridges, out of which I got two; in the same field, Milo in running 
down the wind flushed one covey, which flew across the creek and got out 
of my reach; I continued on to B’s place, who from his manners might justly 
be looked upon as a hog or surly dog; it is in the latter character I think he 
is most at home. I put up a fine covey on his place, and after I had fired 
once or twice it brought him out, and he ordered me to let them partridges 
alone, and as “Shandy” did not see proper to dispute a point with his mule, 
and Mr. B. appeared to be of the same family, I thought it best not to con- 
tend with him, so I left him and his partridges—went on to Sollers’ point, 
and put up three coveys, which afforded me handsome sport for the remain- 
der of the day; my dogs had been out of training for three weeks and up- 
wards, and for want of their usual exercise, were much fatigued towards 
the close of the hunt,—which fact shews the importance of exercise, and 
without it, how feeble and week even the strong and robust may become; 
and when man wraps himself up in idleness and inaction, he necessarily 
brings upon himself mental numbness and stupor, and the young man of 
health who does not relish the rational sports of the field, may justly be 
charged with its proceeding from a sickened intellect and a disordered sen- 
sibility. 

Dec. 31.—This day was warm, and the sky serene; was under an engage- 
ment with Mr. EL. to go shooting with him, he was to call over at my house 
at 7, ep. M.; had all things in readiness by that hour, my horse and gig wait- 
ing at my door, but Mr. H. did not make his appearance; I waited with pa- 
tience until 8 o'clock for him,-—he was still absent—set him down as no 
sportsman, but thinking he might be a gunner, and as he was somewhat of 
a stranger to me, | concluded to wait for him until 9 o’clock——did so,—still 
he did not make his appearance—I set him down a 9 with its tail cut off, 0; 
and here it may be worthy of remark, | never made an engagement with a 
real sportsman for a day’s hunt, but what if any thing occurred to prevent 
his coming up to his engagement at the appointed time, he notified me of 
the same. After | found L was disappointed of the company of this gentle- 
man, | went on alone late in the day to Martin’s place. At the commence- 
ment of my hunt both my dogs, Moreau and Milo, got on the trail of differ- 
ent birds, from which I soon discovered that a hawk had seattered the co- 
vey, both taking a separate trail, and standing their birds 100 yards apart: 


the circumstance of the birds being so squandered gave me some fine shoot- 
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ing at single birds, and at the same time gave me the pleasure of seeing my 
dogs have long trails before they could make their birds, (an inexhaustible 
source of delight,) as fine trailing of single birds, is the dog’s crux jaculato- 
rum; the birds I bagged this piece of a day were but eleven; but what added 
to the sport was they were all singly pointed, which afforded me a good 
opportunity of judging of the excellence of my dogs. Milo I found rather 
inclined to rake too much to be called first rate for single birds; a fault 
which above all others should be corrected, and when they are found pur- 
suing it, to hollow often and sharp at them may sometimes break them of it; 
if not the puzzle peg must go on them. When the birds became scattered, 
Moreau got into his own element; it was then he displayed his superiority 
over all other dogs I ever hunted with, and shewed the sportsman the hidden 
recesses his game had sought refuge in. It was in vain the birds would fly 
from bush to bramble and the thickest cover; his keen scent, and well taught 
experience, like the polar star, still pointed towards them, and shewed where 
they laid. I was much pleased with this day’s sport: success to those who 
honourably pursue it. 

Jan. 3, 1824.—This morning was cloudy, and when I got on my horse, it 
began to rain, but being keen for a hunt, pushed on to Sollers’ point, my 
gun I muffled up in my great coat to keep from getting wet; after I had 
hunted about an hour, it cleared away and turned out a warm and pleasant 
day, which clearly indicates to the man of perseverance, that even the ele 
ments when they appear most threatening may clear away and smile propi- 
tious upon the zeal of the sportsman—while the drone or effeminate young 
man may die at home, or languish in a dead calm for the want of some ex- 
ternal impulse to give circulation to his blood. I saw this day the remnants 
of four small coveys of partridges and bagged sixteen; the dogs performed 
this day up to the sportsman’s wish, and Milo far exceeded all his other per- 
formances; he is now among the best dogs in the country, though not two 
years old, carries his head well up, and stands as firm as a mile stone, with 
fine bottom. 

Jan. 9.—Went down to Sollers’ point a shooting; could find but a few 
scattered birds,—the major part I guess I had bagged before—got only 
seven birds (partridges) as I never dirty my gun by shooting larks, doves or 
the like, which is not game, with a heavy day’s hunt, and have concluded to 
change my ground. The dogs appeared discouraged by finding so few 
birds; and it is a fact, not to be denied, that old well broke dogs, that have 
been accustomed to finding game tolerably plenty, upon hunting for some 
time without success, it is with difficulty you can get them to range, by 
being evidently discouraged, and giving up in consequence of finding no 
birds to animate them and get their mettle up; at least it is so with my 
dogs. 

Jan. 22.—Went down to Johns’ place, shooting; the day was warm and 
pleasant, and what added to the cheerfulness of the fine day was to hear the 
feathered sonysters of the woods and fields, pouring forth their melodious 
strains in full concert, as if the genial season of spring had arrived. In 
this day's hunt J enjoyed both a corporeal and mental pleasure, that 1 
expect is but seldom felt by those drones in the live of society, whose chim 
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ney corner, with its concomitant smoke, is their chief enjoyment at any sea- 
son of the year, except in the month of dog days, whose extreme heat may 
possibly torture them as by compulsion into the field to partake of a little 
fresh air. Game I found scarce, but what compensated for it was the in- 
creased zeal and diligence of my cogs to find it; Moreau may justly be rank- 
ed among the best dogs of the country, and single birds can with difficulty 
escape his keen scent and cold nose, with his cautious approaches towards 
them—could he speak he well and truly might say unto me; 


“With you, good sir, I have often roved 

Up the hill, and down the murmuring brooks, 
When game was near, no joint about me moved: 
I strove to guess your wishes by your looks; 
While you, with busy care, prepared your gun 

I frisked and sported by your side; 

Obeyed with ready eye your sign to run, 

Yet still abhorred the thoughts of ranging wide.” 


Moreau is sufficiently fast, yet no wide ranger; I prefer a dog of moderate 
speed as the best for a sportsman to fill his bag with; a fast dog though 
generally pleases the young sportsman best, and they are apt to value the 
dog accordtng to the rapidity of his movements, without regard to the more 
essential qualities. I have seen Moreau, though a smooth pointer, crouch 
down to the ground, when he pointed game in open field where there was 
not cover enough sufficiently to hide the birds. In this day’s hunt I saw 
three coveys of partridges, the two first of which got into thick pines where 
it was impossible to follow them, the last covey I got scattered in favoura- 
ble ground; where Moreau was gratified with the opportunity of displaying 
his excellence, and out of which covey I bagged thirteen birds, an incontes- 
table proof of gocd dogs. 





ORTOLANS. 

[We have received the following communication, by way of stricture 
upon the account given in our extracts from a Sportsman’s Journal, of the 
killing of ortolans in our neighbourhood. It is in our power to set all par- 
ties right, by the help of a second communication from an esteemed corres- 
pondent in Philadelphia, and some extracts from Wilson's Ornithology, 
which we subjoin.] 

Mr. Eprror: Baltimore, September 5, 1829. 

Observing in your Register and Sporting Magazine, an extract from 
the Sporting Journal of N.S. J., Esq. where he mentions going to 
Cragg’s ferry to shoot ortolan. ‘That must be a mistake, as ortolan 
do not frequent marshes—what he designates as ortolan are reed bird, 


and are known by sportsmen as such. Yours, G. B. 
P.S. Ortolan are frequently found in fields in May and June, and 

emigrate by July. Whereas reed birds are not seen before the latter 

part of August. G. B. 
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REED BIRD, RICE BIRD, OR ORTOLAN. 

Mr. Eprror: . Philadelphia, September 7, 1529. 

These delicious little visiters are now congregating in great num- 
bers on the marshes of the Delaware and Schuylkill, and in a few 
days they will have arrived to that point of pinguidity which gives 
them their deserved reputation among the delicacies of the table. 
They arrive in Pennsylvania in the month of April, and after a short 
sojourn in the grass field, steer their way to the north, where they breed. 

On their arrival at this season they are sometimes quite fat, but on 
their return, which is in the beginning of August, they are remarkably 
lean and indifferent. They remain in the stubble fields in small 
flocks, feeding upon the seeds of arsesmart and ragweed, until the 
reed begins to ripen, and then it is they acquire that plumpness for 
which they are so remarkable. When they come on from the south, 
the male wears his winter plumage, which is black, with a white spot 
on the head, a stripe of white on the back of the neck and back; the 
female retains the autumnal colour. At this season, the amateur of 
nature’s melodies, can be as much gratified with their delightful notes, 
as the gourmand will be with their flesh in the autumn. Their notes 
are few, but the intonation is more distinct than that of any other 
bird; it resembles the tones produced by a musical box more than 
any other thing to which I can compare it. But, after all, the music 
produced by the knives, forks and plates at a table, honoured by the 
presence of these little gentlemen, is incomparably superior to any 
other we have ever heard; nay, the very sight of them, strung up in 
dozens on the stalls of the Jersey market, ear/y in a September 
morning is delightful. To see their little yellow rumps (ready picked 
for inspection) protruding between their wings, like lumps of amber, is 
indeed a great temptation; but when we come to the eating of them, 
then it is that we need not much wonder at the extravagance of the 
poet (I forget his name,) who paid a guinea, which had been given 
him in charity, for one of them. In short, no man can say that he 
has tasted all of the best things, which a kind Providence has bestow- 
ed upon us, until he has eaten a dozen or two of these little birds 
nicely dressed. I am sure that if they had abounded in Greece, some 
of their poets would have told us, that they were a standing dish at 
Jupiter’s table. I was about to say something about cooking them, 
but I do not know how a cook can go very wrong, unless she would 
do as did the Irish woman with the water melon—boil them. How- 
ever, that part of the subject | would refer to Mrs. Rubican or Mrs. 
Inslee, not doubting but what they could give quite a scientific ac- 
count of it (as Dr. Kitchener says.) But where am | goingto? | 
1] 
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intended to give you some account of the history of the bird, but in 
fact have got to eating him, which I have no doubt, you can do as 
well as myself. Well then, to my first intention —They leave Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey at the latter end of September and begin- 
ning of October, if the weather becomes cold and stormy; but when 
it is mild they remain for a considerable time in the latter month. 
They take their departure, like most other birds, towards the night of 
a clear day. Almost all the birds which frequent the marsh having 
congregated into an immense flock a little after sunset, a few at first 
start up in the air, and in a few moments the whole flock will follow 
them by degrees, in a kind of spiral column, until they have all left 
the place. 

This bird is one of the few that affords any profit to the shooter, in- 
asmuch as they are shot for the pot and the pot alone. No gentleman 
sportsman would think of wading through mud up to his knees, and 
mostly above them, sneaking and creeping for two or three hours to get 
a shot at a flock of them; and, after they are killed, it requires an 
experienced eye to find them, their colour so much resembles the 
reed in which they are found. The best shot I know of is a twenty-five 
cent piece, which will purchase a dozen of them from those people 
who make it a business to kill them for the market. 

Yours, respectfully, C. 


N.B. These birds are remarkably fond of millet, and some of our 
farmers along the Delaware sow a small strip of that grain near to the 
water, for the purpose of shooting them conveniently. 

(The interesting bird above alluded to, is the rive bunting (emberiza ori- 
zivora) of Wilson, and is represented in the second volume of his splendid 
work, plate xii. figures one and two. It is the ortolan de ris, of Buffon; 
rice-bird, of Catesby; boblink, of the eastern and northern states, and the 
rice and reed-bird, of Pennsylvania and the southern states. In Jamaica, 
it is known by the name of butter-bird. ‘The following is its description as 
given by Wilson. 

“The rice-bunting is seven inches and a half long, and eleven and a 
half in extent; his spring dress is as follows: upper part of the head, wings, 
tail and sides of the neck, and whole lower parts black; the feathers fre- 
quently skirted with brownish yellow as he passes into the colours of the 
female; back of the head cream colour; back black sconced with brown- 
ish yellow; scapulars pure white; rump and tail consists of the same; lower 
part of the back bluish white; tail formed like those of the woodpecker 
genus, and often used in the same manner, being thrown in to support it 
while ascending the stalks of reed; this habit of throwing in the tail it re- 
tains even in the cage; legs burnished flesh colour; hind heel very long; bill 
a bluish horn colour; eye hazel. In the month of June, this plumage gra- 
dually changes to a brownish yellow, like that of the female, which has the 
back streaked with brownish black: whole lower parts dull yellow: bill red- 
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dish tlesh colour; legs and eyes as in the male. The young birds retain 
the dress of the female until the early part of the succeeding spring; the 
plumage uf the female undergoes no material change of colour.”) 


FEATS OF SPOR'TSMANSHIP. 

Capt. S. of the U. S. Army, when a boy, shot at a fox while in the 
act of running from him, and with a single rifle ball broke every one 
of its legs. 

The same officer has been known to load and fire a common rifle, 
(U.S. Yauger) five times in a minute, and hit a target of the size of a 
dollar, and at the distance of 50 yards, every time with a single ball. 

He shoots on the wing with almost unerring certainty with single 
ball, when the object of his aim is not beyond the range of his rifle. 

One evening at my camp in the wilderness, wishing to discharge 
and re-load my pistols, (common horseman’s with brass barrels,) | 
handed one of them to Capt. 5. and requested him to give me an ex- 
ample of his skill in shooting. He immediately took the pistol,— 
cocked it,—picked up an old shoe which chanced to lie near him, 
hurled it into the air,—turned suddenly upon his heel and fired— 
on examining the shoe, the ball had passed through and very near the 
centre of it. 

He has repeatedly taken two potatoes or small billets of wood,— 
tossed them successively into the air; and when in the act of crossing 
each other’s track, or in range with each other as viewed from his eye, 
he has, with a good pistol, passed a ball through both of them. 

He will permit any one standing at the distance of about fifteen paces 
from him, to take a billet of wood, a stone or potato and cast it into 
the air, in such manner that the object will fall at an equal distance 
from the person that projects it, and with a pistol loaded with a single 
ball, will hit the projectile before it strikes the ground, the projector 
being allowed to practise any feints to beguile the attention of the 
mmarksman. 

It is worthy of particular remark, that Capt. S. almost entirely lost 
the use of his right arm, by a wound in the elbow, which had the 
effect in a great measure to paralyze the arm, but that in a short time 
afterwards, he was able to display equal skill and adroitness with the 
use of his left hand. 

The foregoing interesting exploits were communicated by a person- 
al acquaintance of Capt. S. also an officer of high repute in the army, 
and are a few only among the variety of feats performed by that gen- 
tleman. 
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PIGEON SHOOTING. 


In compliance with your request, I shall proceed to give you an 
account of my late excursion a pigeon shooting. On Friday the 11th 
inst. Mr. E. J. P. and myself started at quarter past 9 o’clock at night, 
for the neighbourhood of what is called the “Horse Ponds,” an ex- 
tensive body of land belonging to the “Perry Hall” estate. Our ob- 
ject in starting at night was to enable us to be upon the shooting 
ground by day light, so that we might take advantage of the /irst 
flight of the birds from their roosting place to that of their feeding. 
We had been there on the Thursday previous, but having arrived too 
late in the morning to catch them before they had fed, we were de- 
termined to be early enough on this occasion. We reached Mr. Bur- 
ton’s tavern on the Bell-air road, a mile and a half beyond the cop- 
per factory, about one o’clock. After seeing that our horse was com- 
fortably taken care of, we went to bed and slept until three, then 
rose, took an early breakfast, and wended our way to the scene of our 
prospective sport. There had been a rain the preceding day, and a 
tolerably severe frost that morning, which rendered our walk through 
mud and weeds any thing but pleasant. Men less determined than 
ourselves, who had not made up their minds not to permit any thing 
to mar their hostile operations, might have been deterred from _pro- 
ceeding. We had, however, come te hunt pigeons, and a pigeon 
hunting we would go. When we arrived at the favourite spot, day 
had just dawned, and we remained, full of anticipation, anxiously 
awaiting the rising of the sun, whose frost dispelling rays we fancied 
would be the precursors of immense flocks of pigeons; the sun 
came; but the pigeons did not. We then consoled ourselves with 
the hope that as the morning was cold and frosty, they had probably 
taken an extra nap, and would be along as soon as the air became 
warmed a little. This hope proved as illusory as the other. The 
pigeons had, the previous day, winged their flight to some more con- 
genial soil; for with the exception of a few stragglers, who had evi- 
dently deserted from the main body; and these not exceeding fifteen 
or twenty, none came to the “Horse Ponds.” Of these we got eight, 
which, with a few robbins and jays, formed the entire spoils of our 
day’s sport; for notwithstanding our ill success, I esteem it a day of 
sport. It has ever been my belief that one half of all pleasure is in 
the anticipation; and, if my doctrine be correct, my pleasure, in des- 
pite of muddy roads, wet weeds, briery fields, a frosty morning, and 
disappointed hopes, must have been most perfect indeed, as I had 
very pleasantly occupied at least half a day in selecting friends to 
whom | should present the pigeon-material of a pot-pie. Will any 
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one doubt that man can even in such employment, find wherewithal 
to make him contented with himself and all the world beside? If 
any should, he has still to learn the luxury of castle-building, which, 
of all occupations on this mundane sphere, is decidedly the most de- 
lightful. A. 


[The wild or passenger pigeon, the bird above alluded to, is the Columba 
migratoria, of nearly all ornithologists, and is represented, plate xliv. fig. 1. 
of Wilson’s work, to which we refer our readers for some very interesting 
details respecting its natural history. But as this is one of the seasons 
during which our neighbourhood is visited by these birds in great numbers, 
a description of them may not be unacceptable. It is extracted from the 
work above referred to. “The passenger pigeon,” says Wilson, “is sixteen 
inches long, and twenty-four inches in extent; bill black; nostril covered 
by a high rounding protuberance; eye brilliant fiery orange; orbit, or 
space surrounding it, purplish flesh coloured skin; head, upper part of the 
neck, and chin, a fine slate blue, lightest on the chin; throat, breast 
and sides of the same resplendent changeable gold, green and purplish 
crimson, the latter much predominant; the ground colour slate; the plu- 
mage of this part is of a peculiar structure, ragged at the end; belly and 
vent white; back, rump and tail coverts dark slate; spotted on the 
shoulders, with a few scattered marks of black: the scapulars tinged with 
brown; greater coverts light slate; primaries and secondaries dull black, 
the former tipt and edged with brownish white; tail long and greatly cunei- 
form, all the feathers tapering towards the point, the two middle ones plain 
deep black, the other five, on each side, hoary white, lightest near the tip, 
deepening into blueish near the basis, where each is crossed on the inner 
vane with a broad spot of black, and nearer the root with another of ferru- 
ginous; primaries edged with white; bastard wing black. The female is 
about half an inch shorter, and an inch less in extent; breast cinnamon 
brown; upper part of the neck inclining to ash; the spot of changeable gold 
green and carmine, much less and not so brilliant; tail coverts brownish 
slate; naked orbits slate coloured; in all other respects like the male in 
colour, but less vivid, and more tinged with brown; the eye not so brilliant 
an orange. In both the tail has only twelve feathers.’’] 





PERCUSSION GUNS. 

Mr. Eprron: September, 1829. 

Sir,—In the first number of your Magazine, (page 26) I find re- 
published from an English Sporting Magazine, a letter from “Magnus 
Troil,” on the relative merits of flint and percussion guns. I have 
read this letter several times, and at each successive reading, found 
new subjects of interest. It is strgularly interesting to lovers of 
shooting, and therefore I must beg the privilege of noticing some of 
its most prominent features. ‘The writer, Mr. “Magnus Toil,” gives 
the preference to flint guns, but the reason he gives for this prefer- 
ence is both novel and curious. As it is as brief as beautiful, I give 
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itin his own words—*Quickuess is not strength.” His illustrations 
are also concise, ingenious and appropriate:-—*Can Tom Belcher hit 
as hard as Cribb, because he hits quicker? Or will a ball from an 
eighteen pounder travel as fast through the air as one thrown from a 
detonating pistol? And yet will there be any comparison in point of 
strength and distance?” 

It will be perceived, that Magnus Troil founds his opinion of the 
superior strength of the flint gun, upon the hypothesis, that “quickness 
is not strength.” Now the fact is, that, in all cases of projectiles, 
quickness, or velocity, 7s strength; and that a ball from a gun has no 
other strength or power to penetrate any substance, or even to pass 
through the air, but that which it derives from its velocity and densi- 
ty; and the greater the velocity, size and density, the greater will be 
the distance it will travel, and the depth of its penetration. The arm 
of Tom Cribb is not moved by projectile power, neither is the veloci- 
ty of a ball from an eighteen pounder a fair comparison for that of a 
pistol ball. ‘The velocity of a ball depends on the strength of the 
powder in the first place, and to its density and gravity compared with 
the resistance it meets with from the air, in the second. The larger 
and heavier the ball, the quantity of powder being proportionate, the 
greater will be its distance of travel, and power of penetration. But 
to prove that quickness is strength, in this case, let any one try damp 
powder, and see if he can make a ball penetrate as far as with quick 
powder. As to distance, a ball from a gun travels farther or shorter 
according to its weight, size and velocity; for, as has been above re- 
marked, it is to these that it owes its power of travelling through the 
atmosphere at all. A twenty-four pound ball, at a velocity of two 
hundred feet a second, will travel three hundred and twenty yards; at 
a velocity of four hundred feet, it will travel one thousand yards. 

But these remarks are somewhat unnecessary; as, curious as it may 
appear, the letter of Magnus Troil is founded upon error, and its con- 
clusions are erroneous even with respect to its premises. The dis- 
charge of a percussion gun after the fire is communicated, is no quick- 
er than that of a flint gun. The only difference between a flint and 
percussion gun in this respect is the rapidity of the communication of 
the fire to the powder after drawing the trigger. In a percussion gun 
this is so quick that the click of the cock is never heard—the report 
of the discharge being so simultaneous with the drawing of the trig- 
ger, that the ditlerence is imperceptible. With the percussion gun, 
winkers have no time te wink at the snapping of the cock, nor has 
the game time to dodge or wlurl on the wing. But why do sports- 
men choose the quickest powder, uf quickness be not strength? Why 


not dampen it, as the blacksmith does his coal,to obtain intense heat, 


if slowness of inflammation be strength im the projectile power of gun 
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powder? My percussion gun is thirty inches in barrel and five eighths 
of an inch calibre. 1 kill with it at distances as great as any flint gun 
of the same dimensions ever did. | kill Indian hens at from fifty to 
sixty-five yards, and would not ask a better mark. I have never yet 
seen a sportsman who had given the percussion gun a fair trial, that 
would be bothered with the pan-flashing, flint-picking, and dillydally- 
ing of flint guns afterwards. There is a prejudice also against the 
percussion gun that experience always removes: they are thought to 
be dangerous. If properly constructed there is not half the danger 
in them that there is ina flint gun. When the cock is properly made 
it forms a sort of tube which shuts over and surrounds the cap before 
it explodes, which prevents the fragments of the cap from flying in 
the shooter’s eyes or on any part of his person. 

I have used long barrels, and now agree with Johnson, that barrels 
of five-eighths of an inch calibre shoot farthest when between twenty- 
four and thirty inches long—being most convenient for loading and 
sitht, I had mine made thirty inches. ‘There must be some limit to 
the length of gun barrels, beyond which it would detract from the 
strength of the shot to go. Inflamed gun powder may be compared 
to a body of atmospheric air. — It is elastic, and before it is in a state 
of flame it is compressed to its smallest possible compass in the state 
of powder. The charge of powder being in its smallest compressed 
state, when inflamed will expand to a certain volume. Now if the 
gun barrel be so long that the volume of expanded powder will not 
fill it, the shot, of course, will not be driven out of the barrel; and 
so, if the barrel be so long that the force of expansion begins to de- 
cline before the charge leaves the barrel, then will the strength and 
distance of the shot be abbreviated. ‘The charge of shot or the ball, 
to have the greatest force from the powder, should leave the barrel at 
the instant the expansion of the inflamed powder attains its highest 
power; because, although the shot will have obtained locomotive 
power from its attained velocity, the sides of the barrel yet to be 
passed, will act as osbtructions, and offer resistance, all which will 
weaken its force, and ultimately its effect; for the slightest resistance 
to projectiles is so much power lost, as they have no means of re- 
covering motive power. ‘Therefore, to every given charge of powder, 
there is a given length and calibre of barre), beyond which it is detri- 
mental to go. This length of barrel with a five-cighths calibre, my 
experience convinces me is twenty-four to thirty inches—the barrel 
being as light as safety, with a moderate charge of powder, will admit. 
A heavy barrel admits of a little heavier charge of powder, without 
inconvenient recoil, but 1 never yet was able to make a good shot 
with a heavy charge of powder, whatever may have been the weight 


of the barrel. A SHOOTER 
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CLEANING GUN BARRELS. 

This operation is so generally understood, especially by old sports- 
men, that it is unnecessary to enter into a discussion of it. I will, 
however, make one or two remarks, which may, perhaps, be useful to 
the young shooter. As has been before remarked, he should never 
sleep after a day’s shooting, without cleaning his gun completely; and 
he had better do it himself, than trust to servants, unless they are per- 
fectly competent, and not disposed to slight or neglect their business. 
The breach pins should be very seldom taken out:—if the barrels are 
very foul, they should be first washed out with cold water; warm water 
and soap should then be used, with tow, or flannel, fixed on the end 
of the wiping rod, until the water comes out perfectly clear, they 
should then be rubbed with dry tow, or flannel, until perfectly dry, 
and when so, they should be stood before a fire until they are some- 
what warm, then rub them, in and outside, with an oiled rag. The 
best oil for that purpose, or for the locks, is the marrow contained in 
the leg bone of a deer, or sheep, melted down and clarified,—the 
former is said to be preferable. To prepare this oil, the marrow should 
be collected, and well melted or rendered in an iron pot, it should 
then be strained through a fine cotton cloth and bottled up, with a few 
small pieces of lead in the bottle; the feculent matter contained in the 
oil having a greater affinity to the lead, than the oil, will precipitate 
to the bottom and leave the oil perfectly clear. When the barrels 
become leaded, they should be taken to the gunsmith, who will rub 
them with fine sand paper, until the lead is removed. Barrels cannot 
be too smooth inside. [ Shooter’s Munual. 





DUCKS. 

A pair of wild ducks have bred for near fifty years in the forks of 
a hickory tree, on the banks of the Susquehannah river, and within a 
few rods of a gentleman’s door—when the young are hatched out the 
old ducks tumble them down a distance of thirty feet, and what is most 
remarkable, not one has been killed by the fall—when the last young 
has reached the ground the old ones descend, and the whole brood 
take the water and are seen no more. The facts above are known to 
hundreds. G. 


OHIO SHARP SHOOTERS. 
On the 15th, 16th and 17th April, sixteen persons in Washington town. 
ship, Warren county, killed six thousand one hundred and two squirrels'-- 
one hundred and twenty-seven a day for each man, and six over. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
We can have no hesitation to place next to the horse, in importance 


and value to man, the interesting animal whose natural history we are 
now about to sketch. The dog, in the systematic arrangement which 
we followed in our first article is classed in the following divisions:— 

Class Mammalia, &c.—Order, carnivora, the characters being: no sepa- 
rate thumbs; hind feet resting only on the toes; more than two teats placed 
under the belly; no membrane adapted for flight; tail never prehensile; 
number of toes varying from four to five; claws hooked and sharp; body 
always covered with hair; temporal and orbitary fosse united; a cecum in 
most of the species; clavicular bones in the flesh. 

Family, the cynosii or canine race, which have usually six cutting teeth 
placed on the same line in each jaw; tusks pretty long; grinders with den- 
ticulated margins; tongue smooth; iris contracting circularly; claws rarely 
retractile; cecum very short. 

Genus—Cunis, Lin, &c. Characters, head flat on the crown, with a 
lengthened snout. The claws long, a little curved and not retractile. 
The females produce many young at a litter, and have generally ten teats. 
They form a carnivorous race, tearing what they devour, but capable when 
urged by necessity, of subsisting on vegetable food. The young are blind, 
and in other respects not quite formed at birth. Most of them attain to 
their full size, and arrive at maturity in about two years; and the general 
duration of their life seems to be between fourteen and twenty years. 
There are twenty-three species belonging to this genus; but we are pre- 
sently interested about the species 


DOG (C. Familiaris.) 

Linnzus was led to believe that the dog might be distinguished by 
the form and situation of the tail, which he observes is recurved and 
turned to the left; this character it must, however, be allowed, is only 
partially distinctive; it preponderates in many varieties of the dog 
tribe, but is not constant. A more invariable character seems to be, 
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that whenever there is white on any part of the tail of the domestic 
dog, the tip is correspondingly always white. 

The dog, whelped with his eyes closed, opens them on the tenth or 
twelfth day. His teeth begin to change in the fourth month. His 
growth terminates at two years; and he is aged at five. His life rarely 
exceeds twenty years. ‘he female goes with young sixty-three 
days. 

This faithful companion of man, distinguished for the acuteness of 
his senses,for his great docility and important services, has long been 
dispersed with him over all the portions of the globe, and furnish- 
es the best proof of the perfectibility of animals, when their facul- 
ties have been exercised during a long series of generations. Buf- 
fon observes justly, that the services of this truly valuable creature 
have been so eminently useful to the domestic interests of man in all 
ages, that to give the history of the dog, would be little less than to 
trace mankind back to their original state of simplicity and freedom, 
to mark the progress of civilization through the various changes of 
the world; and to follow, attentively, the gradual advancement of that 
order, which placed man at the head of the animal world, and gave 
him a manifest superiority over every part of the brute creation. To 
conceive the importance of this species, let us suppose that it never 
existed. Without the assistance of the dog, how could man have con- 
quered, tamed and reduced other animals to slavery? How could he 
still discover, hunt down, and destroy noxious and savage beasts? 
For his own safety, and to render him master of the world, it was ne- 
cessary to form a party among the animals themselves; to conciliate by 
caresses those which were capable of attachment and obedience, in 
order to oppose them to the other species. Hence, the training of the 
dog seems to have been the first art invented by man; and the result of 
this art was the conquest and peaceable possession of the earth. 

The dog, independent of the beauty of his form, his vivacity, force, 
and swiftness, is possessed of all those internal qualifications that can 
conciliate the affections of man, and make the tyrant a protector. A 
full share of courage, an angry and ferocious disposition, render 
the dog, in his savage state, a formidable enemy to all other animals; 
but these readily give way to very different qualities in the domestic 
dog, whose only ambition seems to be a desire to please. He is seen to 
come crouching along, to lay his force, his courage, and all his use- 
ful talents at the feet of his master. He waits his orders, to which 
he pays implicit obedience, consults his looks, and a single glance is 
sufficient to put him in motion; he is more faithful even than the 
most devoted among men: he is constant in his affections, friend y 
without interest, and gratctul for the slightest favours: much mere 
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mindful of benefits received than of injuries inflicted: he is not driven 
off by unkindness; he still continues humble, submissive, and im- 
ploring, his only hope is to be serviccable, his only terror to displease: 
he licks the hand just lifted to strike him, and at last disarms resent- 
ment by persevering submission; more tractable than man, and more 
pliant than any other animal, the dog is not only soon instructed, 
but even conforms himself to the manners, movements, and habits of 
those who govern him. He assumes the very tone of the family in 
which he lives. Like other servants, he is haughty with the great, and 
rustic with the peasant. Always eager to obey and please his master 
or his friends, he pays no attention to strangers, and furiously repels 
beggars, whom he distinguishes by their dress, their voice, and their 
gestures. When the charge of a house or garden is committed to 
him during the night, his boldness increases, and he sometimes bhe- 
comes perfectly ferocious. He watches, goes the rounds, smells 
strangers at a distance; or if they stop or attempt to leap any barrier, 
or fence, he instantly darts upon them, and by barking or other marks 
of passion, alarms the neighbourhood. 

These are among the many valuable qualities which so eminently 
characterise this valuable race of animals in a general point of view, 
and which give him abundant claim to the generous impulse of our 
gratitude, as well as to our panegyric. But besides the services which 
he thus renders us, he is made subservient to many other of our 
wants. In Kamtschatka, for instance, the skins of dogs are worn 
as clothing, and their long hair for ornament. Among some of our 
Indian tribes their flesh is eaten. In the Society islands they are fat- 
tened with vegetables crammed down their throats, when they will 
not voluntarily eat any more, as we do turkeys. In China this flesh 
is sold with other kinds of meat and game in the public market. And 
we are here reminded of the humourous anecdote, related by Lord 
Macartney of himself. When dining with some distinguished Chi- 
nese personage, being desirous to express his approbation of a dish 
of which he had partaken, the cooking of which he admired, and 
which he took for a salmi of ducks, pointing to it, and endeavouring 
to convey his meaning by signs, he imitated the cackling of the duck, 
quack, quack, quack, at which the host shook his head, and replied, 
bow, wow, wow; signifying that it was a mess of dog’s flesh. The 
ancients, also, reckoned a young and fat dog excellent food, especially 
if it had been castrated. Hippocrates classed it with mutton or pork. 
The Romans admired sucking whelps, and sacriliced them to their 
divinities: they thought them a supper in which the gods themselves 
delighted. But the Mahometans drive them away from their houses 
as unclean; though they protect them, when they are roaming about 
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their dwellings. It is a curious circumstance, that even when they are 
without individual masters, dogs will frequent the abodes of men. 
The dog of the Seven Sleepers, according to a tale in the Koran of 
Mahomet, is the only quadruped admitted into heaven; but the peo- 
ple of the east have more substantial reasons for patronising these 
half-wild dogs than they find in the legends of their faith. Volney, 
in his travels, describes the dogs of Turkey and its dependencies as 
particularly useful in clearing the streets of the garbage and carrion, 
which would otherwise become the cause of pestilence and death. It 
is to this circumstance that the powerful, but somewhat revolting des- 
cription of Lord Byron refers, in the pocm of the Siege of Corinth. 
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‘*__ he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall, 
Ifold o’er the dead their carnival, 

Gorging and growling o'er carease and limb— 
They were too busy to bark at him. 

From a Tartar’s skull they had stript the flesh, 


As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh. 
* * * * * * * * 
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The scalps were in the wild-dog’s maw, 
The hair was tangled round their jaw.” 


Notwithstanding the extraordinary natural faculties of the dog, it 
must be allowed that much depends on his education; and such is his 
docility as well as sagacity, that he rarely fails to improve to the ut- 
most expectations of his tutor. ‘There are numberless instances in 
which he must have exceeded every reasonable idea that could have 
been entertained of him; these instances are familiar to every reader. 

It is difficult to decide whether the different races of dogs are va- 
rieties of one and the same species; and whether they are derived 
from the wolf or the jackal. Many of the races, the turnspit and 
grey-hound, for instance, appear to have peculiarities adapted to par- 
ticular functions, which can hardly be considered accidental conse- 
quences of mere degeneration. 





All the varieties of the dog, according to M. F. Cuvier, may be divided 
into three groups, viz:— 

1. Marins. 
Il. Spanwess. 
Ill. Dogurs. 

I. Matins.—The anatomical character of this group is—the head more 
or less elongated; the parietal bones insensibly approaching each other; and 
the condyles of the lower jaw placed in a horizontal line with the upper 
cheek teeth. 

Var. A.—Dog of New Holland. —Canis fam. Australasie, DesMaREst; 
Dingo, SHaw. 
Var. B.—French Matin. —Canis fm. lantarius, Linnaeus: Matin, Burron. 
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(According to Buffon, this dog, a native of temperate climates, becomes 
the Danish dog, when carried to the north, and the greyhound, when under 
the influence of a southern climate.) 


Var. C.—Danish Dog.—Can. fam. danicus, Desmarest; Grand Danois, 
Burron. 
Var. D.—-Greyhound.—Canis graius, Linn us; Lévrier, BurFron. 

This variety includes the following sub-varieties:— 

a. Irish Greyhound. 

b. Scotch Greyhound. 

e. Russian Greyhound. 

d. Italian Greyhound. 

e. Turkish Greyhound. 

(The Italian and the Turkish greyhounds are alike in the great timidity 
of their dispositions, and their constant trembling, proceeding, probably, 
from excessive sensibility. The common greyhound is feelingly alive to 
caresses; and the motions of his heart, when he is noticed, are most violent 
and irregular. ) 

The Albanian dog, a very celebrated species described by many histo- 
rians, belongs to this group. 

I]. Spanrers.—The head very moderately elongated; the parictal bones 
do not approach each other above the temples, but diverge and swell out so 
as to enlarge the forehead and the cerebral cavity. This group includes 
the most useful and intelligent of dogs. 

Var. E. Spaniel.—Canis fam. extrarius, Linnxvs. 

(The name of this race is derived from its original country, Spain;—thence 

Epagneul, French; Spaniel, English.) 
Sub-varieties:—- 

a. The smaller Spaniel. 

b. King Charles’s Spaniel—Canis brevipilis, Linnmus. 

c. Le Pyrame, Burron.—(There is no English name for this kind.) 

d. The Maltese Dog.—Bichon, Burron. 

e. The Lion Dog.—Canis leoninus, Linn. 

Jf. The Calabrian dog. 


Var. F.—The Water Spaniel.—Canis aquaticus, Linnmus; Chien barbet, 
BuFrFron. 
Sub-varieties:— 
a. Small Water Spaniel.-—Petit barbet, Burron. 
(According to Buffon and Daubenton, this is considered the offspring of 
the great water dog and the little spaniel.) 
b. Chien Griffon —(This is a sub-variety between the water spaniel and 
shepherd’s dog.) 
Var. G.—The Hound.—Chien courant, Burron; Canis sagax, Linn ®us. 
(This is essentially the same as the blood-hound. ‘The fox-hound is a 
smaller variety, and the harrier a still smaller. ‘The beagle is a particular 
breed of the harrier. The “Talbot” is an old English name for all the va- 
rieties of the hound.) 
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Var. H.—The Pointer. —Cuanis avicularius, Linnazvus. 
Sub-varieties:— 
a. Dalmatian Pointer.-——-Braque de Bengal. —Burron. 
Var. 1.—Turnspit.—Canis fam. vertagus, Linnxus. 
(There are two sub-varieties, one with the fore legs straight, the othe 
crooked.) 
Var. K.—Shepherd’s Dog.—Canis fam. domesticus, Linnaeus. 
Var. L.—Wolf Dog.—Canis pomeranus, Linn aus. 
Var. M.—Siberian Dog.—Canis sihericus, Linnxvs. 
Var. N.—Esquimaux Dog.—Canis fam. borealis, DesMAREST. 
Var. O.—The Alco. 
In group II. ought to be included— 
The Alpine Spaniel. 
The Newfoundland Dog. 
The Setter. 
The Terrier. 


{The dog of the Mackenzie river, not described either by Godman or 
Harlan, also belongs to this variety. It is in the garden of the Zoological 
Society of London, and was presented by Captain Franklin and his scientific 
companion, Dr. Richardson.] 

These are omitted by M. F. Cuvier; but the two first are alluded to ina 
note by M. Desmarest in his “Mammalogie.” The French call the various 
mongrel breeds chiens de rue—dogs of the street. 

III. Dogues.—The muzzle more or less shortened; the skull high; the 
frontal sinuses considerable; the condyle of the lower jaw extending above 
the line of the upper cheek teeth. The cranium is smaller in this group 
than in the two previous, owing to the formation of the head. 

Var. P.—Bull Dog.—Canis fam. molosus, LinNzxus. 

Sub-variety.——Dog of Thibet. 

Var. Q.—The Mastiff.—Canis fam. anglicus, Linnzvus. 

Var. R.—The Pug Dog.—Le doguin, Burron. 

Var. S—The Iceland Dog,—Canis fam. islandicus, Linnxus. 
Var. T.—Little Danish Dog.—Canis fam. variegatus, Linnaus. 

(When spotted with black on a white ground it is called the Harlequin 
Dog. Notwithstanding the name, there is no resemblance of form between 
this and the Danish Dog, var. C.) 

Var. U.—Bastard Pug.—Chien roquet, Burron. 

Var. V.—Canis fam. britannicus, DesMArEst.—A variety between the little 
Danish dog and the Pyrame. 

Var. X.—Artois Dog, an extinct variety of the Canis fam. fricator of Lin- 
NUS. 

Var. Y.—Dog of Andalusia, sometimes called the Dog of Cayenne. 


Var. Z.—Barbary Dog.—Chien turc, Burron; Canis fam. egyptus, Lin- 
NUS. 





(There are two varieties: one quite naked, the other with a mane.) 
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FLYING KITE. 
To the Members of Carroll's Island Wild Fowl Shooting Club. 
SPORTSMEN ATTENTION !!! 
Probatum est. 
Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant. 

Sir,—Presuming that you will cheerfully insert whatever contri- 
butes to the recreation of the land proprietors on our bay, river, and 
creek shores, ] beg leave to make known the practical efficiency of the 
Flying Kite for making all kinds of aquatic wild fowl on the wing, 
approach near to the sportsman stationed with his gun on the point, 
or shore side. 

The kite which I use for this purpose, as a ruse de guerre, has its 
frame constructed of cane, and according to the English mode, is 
three feet by two feet and a half superficies, covered with scarlet co- 
loured thin florentine silk, so as to be of the greatest attainable light- 
ness for flying with as little wind as possible, that it may be put into 
operation so much oftener than could be done were it heavier; and con- 
sequently requiring more wind to fly it. The scarlet colour is adopted 
as being the most conspicuous of all others: and silk is used for the co- 
vering in preference to any thing else, that it may not be injured, or put 
hors de combat, by incidentally falling into the water. The tail consists 
of about twenty feet of twine, having at its lower extremity a piece of 
cane one-fifth of an inch diameter, and two feet in length, transversely 
placed; to each end of which a foot and a half of twine is attached, 
and the other ends tied together so as to form a triangle. Assum- 
ing the piece of cane for its base, the edge part of two feet square of 
thin florentine (scarlet colour) silk is sewed round the whole length 
of the cane, so as to subtend it, and constitutes a tassel, which keeps 
extended, and by its flaring exhibition, thus appended by the apex of 
the triangle to the end of the tail, has the greater effect of making the 
wild fowl in flight approximate the sportsman. Ninety feet of twine, 
with a tassel at the lower end of it, of, similar materials and construc- 
tion, is fixed by the upper end round the middle of the cane of the kite’s 
tassel. This second tassel is for the purpose of producing the same 
effect on the wild fowl fiying much lower. About ninety feet of twine 
is also fixed by the upper end, round the centre of this second tassel’s 
piece of cane, having two inflated supernatant hogs’ bladders painted 
of a scarlet colour, with vermillion and spirits of turpentine, for a 
tassel, suspended at the neck by three feet of twine each, and being 
tied together at the other ends, appended at the lower extremity of it, 
for the purpose of making the wild fowl on the wing, near the surface 
of the water, approximate the sportsman. 
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Inflated supernatant hogs’ bladders, near the surface of the water, 
are preferable to any thing else, should the decrease of wind occasion 
their descent, as their weight becomes immediately removed by their 
floating. The greater or less force of the wind will indicate the ca- 
pability of the kite’s sustaining and flying with the three tails, two, or 
only one. When with only two, the painted hogs’ bladders are to be 
substituted for the second scarlet coloured silk tassel. The complete 
apparatus is here figured. 
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This ruse de guerre of the flying kite, is a sine gua non on our 
bay, river, and creck shores, not having any point, or duck-bar; as it, 
notwithstanding, brings the wild fowl on the wing within killing dis- 
tance. It of course requires nothing more than adequate force of wind 
to effect the flying of the kite, either blowing on or off shore, or up or 
down the water. If on shore, when the river or creek is narrow, put 
a servant across to fly the kite from the opposite side; and let him 
know by the signal agreed upon to be made when the kite is in pro- 
per positional flight as to distance from you, when also to let her move 
out toward you, by giving more string; or to take her further from you 
by winding up some of it; according as one or the other is designated 
by the effect on the flight of the wild fowl, to be favourable or not, in 
throwing them near enough to you, or too much beyond your station. 

When on the bay, or wide river shore, and the wind is blowing on 
shore, this same stratagem may be put into operation, by sending out 
a row-boat, the kite being carried in its full length of string flight from 
the shore, on first starting from it in the rowboat, and held aboard in 
flight all the way out. And as soon as the boat is far enough off shore 
for the kite being in suitable position for influencing the wild fowl, on 
the signal being given by the sportsman ashore to the persons on board 
the boat, the anchor is to be dropped, with the kite string tied to a 
piece of leading line rope attached to the cable of the anchor, of a 
length according to the depth of the anchorage, and the kite left tly- 
inv; the boat being brought ashore and concealed trom the wild fowl; 


as, if it remaimed out at the auchorage, it would cause them to fly 
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high and out of shot. In like manner, should the wind happen to 
blow up or down the water, the kite is to. be left in its proper position- 
al flight: but in this direction of the wind, the anchor is required to 
be dropped at only half the distance from the shore. 

The utility of attaching a piece of leading line rope to the cable, 
consists in preventing the breaking oj the &ite string in pulling up 
the heavier cable, which would probably happen, and be a very mal 
apropos contingency, was it fastened to it: whereas, being tied to a 
piece of leading line rope, it will only have to sustain its trivial 
weight: for as soon as the leading line rope is brought to the surface 
of the water, by pulling it with the kite string, it is to be taken hold 
of, and the cable to which it is attached, brought to hand for the pur- 
pose of raising the anchor. 

When the sportsman is on a long duck bar, or narrow strip of land, 
such as Carroll’s island, where the wild fowl in their flight, cross over 
at various intersectional parts, here and there, and thus perplex and 
circumvent him by the vexatious and fortuitous irregularity of their 
diverse flight, disappointing his expectations of fine sport, and frus- 
trating all his shifts and manceuvres Gn the occasion, he can, neverthe- 
less, most fortunately counteract and overcome this impediment to his 
success, by fastening the end of the string of one flying kite to a stake 
driven into the ground, at one hundred yards distance from the right 
hand of his stand; and the end of the string of another flying kite to 
a stake at one hundred yards distance from the left hand of it, (when 
the wind is blowing across the duck bar, or narrow strip of land, as 
here supposed,) and thus make the wild fowl in their flight, which 
would otherwise diverge, and cross out of reach, converge and cross 
within it, right and left; so as greatly to multiply the number of his 
shots; and thereby, instead of having very precarious and bad sport, 
have it ad libitum, and to his heart’s content. 

When the duck bar is of considerable length, and the wind is blow- 
ing in the direction of its course, then the end of the string of one 
kite in its flight, is to be tied to a stake close to the station of the 
sportsman, so as that its positional flight be at one hundred yards 
distance on one side of him; and the end of a string of another kite 
in flight, must be tied to a stake at two hundred yards distance on the 
other side of him; so that the two kites may be two hundred yards 
distant apart, in their flight one from the other, and equidistant, or 
nearly so, on each side of him, right and left. And the same manage- 
ment, with a parity of circumstances, is equally applicable to a narrow 
strip of land. 

This flying kite is also admirably adapted to the frequent oceurence 
of a low tide; or of ice between the shore, and fluent water, cach ot 
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which every sportsman too well knows, by dire experience, to be a 
most grievous hindrance to the approximation of the wild fowl on the 
wing, to any thing like within killing distance, even when the wind is 
blowing a hard gale, which is most auspicious for propelling them on 
the point. When the wind is blowing violently off shore, so as to force 
the wild fowl on the wing much further out from the shore than usual, 
I advise the flying of a second kite, so as that its flight be seventy 
yards, (or more,) out beyond the other, as may upon trial be found ex- 
pedient; and this is also to be one hundred yards, or more, distant, on 
whichever side of the inner kite the wild fowl are flying in or out. 

After the morning’s shooting, when the wild fowl! have ceased flying 
in, and fly to and fro, it becomes expedient to have two outer kites; 
one about a hundred yards, (or more,) on each side of your station: the 
effect of which will be to drive the wild fowl on the wing unusually 
far off, sufficiently nearer in. for being brought as they approach the 
inner kite within its operation and influence, and throwing them with- 
in shot; this is most indubitably a great point gained. 

Should the wild fowl appear, through the frequent local exhibition 
of the flying kite, to have become familiarized to it, and no longer so 
egregiously duped as is requisite, the effect can with all facility be 
fully restored, by a mutation of colour; as from scarlet to black, and 
vice versa. For ducks on the wing, about one hundred yards length 
of string, places the kite in proper position for controlling them, and 
producing their approximation. But not having put it to the test, I 
can only surmise that about one hundred and fifty yards will prove the 
suitable length for swans and geese; which being much more shy, and 
more easily alarmed, make it requisite, we may presume, that the po- 
sitional flight of the kite be more distant. 

It is my intention to substitute a hair or silk line for flying the kite, 
and all other purposes for which the twine is used in relation to its 
construction, and its appendages of tails and tassels, in lieu of twine 
altogether, as being infinitely stronger and more durable. 

I have invariably been from boyhood among the keenest of sports- 
men, and for these last twenty-four years particularly on our bay, river 
and creek shores, in shooting the aquatic wild fowl on the wing; but 
often baffled to the most mortifying degree, in my pursuit of sport: 
till, by continually pondering how to attain the desideratum in view, 
(hic labor hoc opus est) | finally devised, and hit upon this project 
and efficient ruse de guerre, of the flying kite, for duping the wild 
fowl on the wing. And so completely do I, from ample experience, 
consider this desideratum in requisition to be attained in every respect, 
that I have no hesitation in proclaiming it to be the ne plus ultra 
of stratagems in aquatic wild fowl shooting on the wing, for bringing 
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the swans, geese and ducks, under the most adverse circumstances, 
nolens volens, not only within killing distance, but (nautically speak- 
ing) close aboard. 
Your respectful and ob’t serv’t, ALFRED JONES. 
Queen Ann's Co. Md. July 19th, 1829. 





TROUT FISHING IN VERMONT. 
Mr. Eniror: August 13, 1829. 


As I observed when I had the pleasure to see you the other day, 
this amusement is enjoyed in great perfection on the beautiful lakes 
in the northern parts of New England, but more particularly in the 
brooks and rivulets that are found in every portion of that interesting 
section of our country. 

A few summers ago I made a visit to the haunts of my childhood 
in Massachusetts, and there passed many hours of many days, with the 
friends of my youth, talking over with them our childish frolics and 
pastimes, or the various fortunes of our school mates, and regaling 
myself with a review of native scenery, to which the heart of man is 
so prone to cling with the fondest remembrance. In these pleasing 
retrospections, we were favoured rather than interrupted, by occasion- 
ally repairing with our angle and friendly basket to some neighbour- 
ing stream, where every object brought to mind some interesting re- 
collection of joys that had flown, or friends, perchance, that should 
know these scenes no more. An old tree, the time of the year, or a 
little water fall, strikes the key of remembrance and moans upon the 
ear. We rambled wildly over our mountains and our plains, and in 
the true spirit of indulgence, gave loose to the reins of fancy, or ri- 
oted in the pleasures of our youth. Our trips were sometimes ex- 
tended to the adjacent states, and always resulted in perfect satiety of 
enjoyment in our various sports of the field. 

In one of our excursions to the Green mountains of Vermont, 
when the time fixed for my return to Maryland had nearly arrived; 
“Well,” said an old classmate, “before you quit again these cool re- 
treats for the arid plains of the south, you shall have one day’s real 
sport, whereof the recollection shall serve you until we meet again. 
There is a river behind yonder ridge about eight miles distant, that 
will afford us excellent sport; and to enjoy it in perfection, it will be 
necessary to go out over night and take our lodging in the wild woods 
of the forest.” 

Accordingly we started, five of us, for Little river, in the evening— 
we went as far as practicable in Jersey wagons, and pursued the re- 
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mainder of our journey on foot. It was in the month of June. Com- 
ing at night fall to the banks of the clear mountain stream, we struck 
a fire, and made our rude bed of the boughs of the spruce and hem- 
lock. Wrapping ourselves in our cloaks, we passed the night in sleep 
so refreshing and profound, that kings on their pillows of down 
might have envied us our sweet repose. At five in the morning, we 
threw our lines into the rapids, and at two, Pp. M. with intervals, to 
cook and eat our breakfast and dinner, we had caught five hundred 
and seventy trout; more, indeed, than we could well carry back to 
our wagons. It was a day’s sport, such, I will venture to say, as was 
never known to Isaac Walton of old, that prince of anglers; and such 
as few of us will ever have the opportunity of enjoying again. 

I am about to revisit those scenes again, whence you may hear from 
me soon. I shall not forget my promise to you, regarding what I 
have heard and observed of the natural history and habits of certain 
birds and animals; particularly of the water rail, about which there is 
such a diversity of opinions. 

I recommend you to apply to Mr. W. of Prince George’s, for ex- 
tracts from his shooting journal. I remember that in October last, 
four of us went out with our guns at about eleven o’clock, and returned 
at two to dinner, having bagged forty brace of fine partridges. There 
were many other days of fine sport, the particulars of which I have 
not time to detail, but hope hereafter to have it in my power to send 
you some anecdotes worthy of a place in our shooting annals. C. 





Mope or Decoyine Witp PiGeons In New ENGLAND. 


The flight and stool pigeons, as they are called, are prepared by 
passing a thread through the edges of both their eye-lids, which are 
thus closed—their legs are booted, and the flights, being fastened to 
long strings, are thrown into the air, and fly as far as they are permit- 
ed, while the stool pigeon is tied to a narrow board, which, at the end 
where the bird is fixed, rises and falls, and both kinds of decoy, by 
the flapping of their wings, draw the attention of the passing flocks of 
wild pigeons, which are thus made to alight, on prepared ground, 
within reach of the concealed spring-net, or on a long pole, rising a 
little from the horizontal line, so as to give the greatest effect to the 
discharge of the gun, from the bush-house, which conceals the sports- 
man. 

The net, concealed by cut grass, is sprung by a rope, which is pull- 
ed at the moment after the pigeons alight upon the prepared ground. 


[Si/liman’s Journal, July, 1829. 
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Mope or TakING THE Witp Mares IN SouTH AMERICA. 


The persons who gain a living by hunting the wild mares of the 
Pampas, and killing them for their hides, may be described as resem- 
bling the back-woodsmen of North America. They are continually 
shifting their habitation, as the prey of which they are in search be- 
comes scarce; and they seldom follow this wandering mode of life 
for any great length of time; always abandoning it as soon as they 
have gained a little money to purchase cattle and commence breeding 
them in another situation. But to begin even this first occupation of 
mare-killing, it is necessary to be possessed of a herd of about two 
hundred tame horses and mares, all of which are trained to follow a 
bell fastened to the neck of the most docile among them—which is 
hence called Madrina. The horses of this herd are used for riding, 
but the mares for breeding only. Two or more gauchos having join- 
ed their stocks of horses together, they erect a mud house on the open 
waste, and thatch it on the top with rushy grass; after which they pro- 
cure from a great distance, and by almost incredible labour, a quanti- 
ty of wooden palisades, with which they form a corral, or penfold, of 
great size. Their stock in trade being thus established, they set out 
from their new home to scour the country; taking little or no material 
for subsistence with them, but depending on their own skill in procur- 
ing it for themselves when needed. They are frequently absent on 
these expeditions for a month together, never sleeping under a roof 
during all that time, and their food the flesh of wild animals, and a 
little brackish water. The only means which they have of dressing 
the former is by roasting it on fires made with horse-dung; for there 
is no other fuel to be met with. Their mode of taking the wild 
mares of which they are in search is very simple, and attended by lit- 
tle difficulty. Immediately they encounter a herd of wild horses 
they drive their own troop of tame ones among them, and the two soon 
become, as it were, incorporated together. ‘The whole are then dri- 
ven in one body towards the Puesto, and on reaching it are made to 
enter the enclosure of palisades; where the wild mares are noosed, 
one by one, with the Jazo and dragged outside to a short distance, 
where they are slaughtered, and their hides taken off—the carcasses 
being left to be devoured by the vultures, caranchos, and other birds 
of prey, which are always present in vast numbers in the immediate 
vicinity of those loathsome shambles. There are frequently not less 
than a hundred carcasses at one time left to be devoured in this man- 
ner. If the mares happen to be fat, this substance is used for the 
fires and lamps of the gauchos; but generally speaking, the hide is 
the sole source of the profit derived from this disgusting occupation. 
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FOX HUNTING. 


“Hark! the horn calls away, to the woods let's repair.” 
Fairfax county, September 23, 1829. 
Sir,—Our friend Darnes was out with his hounds two days since, 
Bi and killed a cub fox in forty minutes. Rock, your red dog, is a good 
hi hound—hits well, runs close, and with great perseverance and spirit; 
iil but he cannot head the pack—Hickory (by Ratler out of Spring) eased 
| him and all others of that trouble.* The slut did not run at all, having 
found a rabbit, which she stuck to until the chase was over. 
Yours, &c. G. 





a The Bartimore Pack killed a grey on Wednesday last, in good time, 
| considering the extreme thickness of the cover in which he ran. The chase 
if | was without a loss, and the cry, of course, unbroken. The morning was 
| fine; the scent breast high. 


i ; 
| 








PEDESTRIANISM. 


A match race for $100, was run some time back in Pittsylvania county, 
Va. by Owen Atkins and John B. Boling, ten miles distance. The greatest 
a anxiety was manifested by the friends of the parties. Boling is a tall, trim 

looking young man, about twenty-one years of age, and was the favourite 

courser, though a few knowing ones, who had been engaged with Atkins, 
: (a man about thirty-six years of age,) in hunting parties, and who were fully 
: acquainted with his speed and bottom, predicted a quite different result. 
When the time of starting had nearly arrived, the friends of the parties, who 
were fearful of disagreeable consequences, endeavoured to have the race 
| drawn, to which Atkins showed some degree of willingness, while the other, 
Mh who before had been quiet, now became restless, and appeared anxious for 
ue the word to be given, which was accordingly done. The coursers put off 
briskly, and were followed by thirty persons on horseback. The first seve- 
Lit ral hundred yards they run nearly locked; after which Atkins took the lead, 
f igh) and kept it during the whole course, which he, as near as could be ascer- 
tained, ran in about forty minutes! 

Boling, after running about seven miles, gave up the race. Atkins and 
his party were so far ahead, that they could not be overtaken by those who 
were on horseback, until he had run the ten miles. By the best judges it 
is believed that no man in Virginia is able to run ten miles with Atkins. 
Neither of the parties sustained any injury from the race. 

[Lynch. Virginian. 


Seay Raa 


_ nee 
ee Rem 


—— 


* (It was Rock’s first run over that ground—is there not something in 
Het knowing that, and being acquainted with the pack, to know what dog to 
rely on? Hickory shews the virtue of a good cross—his dam is fleet as the 
wind, but over runs, and is withal uncertain—his sire, old broken leg Ratler, 
is INdustrions asa pointer; a great deg to find, and runs close with ereat 
bettorn. | 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Mississipr1 ASSOCIATION. 


An association for the improvement of the breed of horses has been re- 
cently formed under the above title. Subscription not less than $10. No 
horse, mare or gelding permitted to run that was not foaled and raised in 
the state of Mississippi; and no person allowed to enter a horse, mare or 
gelding who is not a member of the association. ; 

The first day’s race three miles, the second two, and the third one mile 
heats. 


An aged horse to carry - - . ° - Ibs. 122 

Six years old - - - - ° - 116 

Five years old - . - - - « 110 

Four years old, - - - ° ° ‘ 93 

Three years old - : - : . 84 

Three pounds to be deducted from the above weights for mares and 
geldings. 


Officers of the Association, 
J. F. Girvespir, President. 
JoserH Barnarp, Secretary and Collector. 
SamuEw Ivy, Treasurer. 
WitiiaAm Barnarp, 
ALEXANDER BiInGHamM, Stewards. 
Rogert McCuttoueu, 


Great RackinGc Matcu. 


On the 7th September, at half past 4 o’clock, a race was run on the Long 
island course, for a purse of $500, by the celebrated horses Bowery Boy 
and Stranger. The distance was two miles and repeat. The first heat 
was racked in 5 minutes and 43 seconds—the second in 5 minutes 7 seconds. 
Both heats were won by Bowery Boy—the first with ease, and the last by 
a short distance. At a former race, Stranger was the winning horse. 


LAW FOR THE PRESERVATION OF GAME. 


The law for the preservation of game in New York, prohibits all persons 
from bringing into, offering or exposing for sale, in any public market or 
other place in this city, any partridge or quail, between the first day of March 
and the 25th day of September, in any year, under the penalty of $10 for 
each offence. We hope the law will be enforced against all delinquents. 


Fisuinc Ciusp oF PHILADELPHIA. 


This club will celebrate in a few days, its hundredth anniversary; we no- 
tice its existence to apprise our readers that we have the promise, from one 
of its oldest members, of contributions that must enrich the pages of the 
American Sporting Magazine. We shall probably be enabled to lay before 
our readers, a history of the club from its origin, with a lithographic repre- 
sentation of their fixtures and the emblems of their sport. 


Unusvat OccURRENCE IN THE MIGRATION oF BIRDS. 


On last Tuesday night, September 22, the Monument Square at Baltimore 
was remarked, about 10 o’clock, to be peopled with a considerable flock of 
ortolans and black birds, and several Indian-hens. The night was dark 
and rainy, the wind blowing lightly from the south-east. Notwithstanding the 
darkness of the night, the species of the birds were ascertained to be those 
named above, by the peculiarities of their song and note, which are familiar 
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to many of our inhabitants. What has been the cause that compelled these 
travellers to be diverted (if such be the case) from their usual migratory 
track it is difficult to discover; but it has been suggested, that they may 
have been forced out of their nightly retreat in the marshes, by some bird 
or birds of prey. 


GLoucesTER Camp-FiELp Jockey CLus. 


An Association has been formed, and a regular Jockey Club course es- 
tablished at Gloucester Court house, Va., with a view to promote the breed 
of blood horses. A produce sweepstake will be run over the Camp-Field 
course, spring 1833, one mile and repeat, $100 entrance, half forfeit, to close 
on the Ist of January, 1830. There are now eleven subscribers of the first 
blood in the South. Entries can be made at any time, by addressing Mr. 
Thomas Cary, Gloucester Court house, Va. before the subscription closes. 


INTERESTING SHooTING MATcH. 


Weare indebted to Mr. McLean, of Alexandria, and Messrs. Vander- 
kemp and Wittaker of Philadelphia, who acted as judges on the occasion, 
for the following account of an interesting shooting match which took place at 
Bordentown,(N. J.) on the 21st ult. for a double barreled gun, valued at $90. 
Wild pigeons were shot at; distance from the box twenty yards; range 
from the box one hundred yards. Mr. Hammet, of Trenton, was pronoun- 
ced the best shot, having killed his five birds. The shots were as follows: 

No. 1. The Ist bird fell at about ten yards from the box. 

Qd a miss; 
3d fell at six yards from the box; 
4th the same; 
5th the saame.—Dr. Lott, used No. 5 shot. 
The Ist bird fell ten yards from the box; 
2d struck, but did not fall within the limits; 
3d fell out of the limits.—Mr. Castor, used No. 4 shot. 


No. 3. The Ist bird fell at ten yards; 

2d fell five yards; 

3d a miss; 

Ath fell at five yards; 

5th out of the limits —Mr. Bailey, used No, 5 shot. 
No. 4. The 1st bird fell at eight yards; 

Qd do. do. 

3d a miss; 

4th a miss.—Mr. Frazier, used No. 5. shot. 
No. 5. The Ist bird fell at ten yards; 

2d fell at fifteen yards; 

3d fell at six yards; 

4th do do. 

5th do do.—Mr. Hammet, used No. 5 shot. 
No. 6. The 1st a miss——Mr. Smith used No. 5 shot. 
No. 7. The 1st a miss—Mr. White, used No. 4 shot. 


No. 8. The 1st fell at ten yards; 

2d fell at five yards; 

3d fell out of the limits—Mr. Wilson, used No. 5 shot. 
No. 9. The Ist fell at six yards; 

2d fell at six yards; 

3d fell at ten yards; 

4th fell out of the limits.--Lieut. Taylor, used No. 5 shot. 


No. 10. The Ist fell at three yards; 
2d fell at five yards; 
3d a miss.——Dr. Lott, used No. 9. shot. 


No. 
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No. 11. The Ist fell at ten yards; 

2d a miss.—Mr. Dickinson, used No. 4 shot. 
No. 12. The 1st a miss —Mr. Gunnell. 
No. 13. The 1st fell at fifty yards; 

2d a miss.—Prince Murat, used No. 4 shot. 
No. 14. The Ist a miss.x—Mr. Duffield. 
No. 15. The Ist fell at eight yards; 

2d fell at twelve yards; 

3d a miss.—Mr. Kellam, used No. 5 shot. 
No. 16. The 1st a miss,—Mr. Ingram. 


PEDESTRIAN FEAT. 


On the 16th October, 1828, Mr. Tom. C——, a young gentleman of Phi- 
ladelphia, walked the following distance, at the rates specified below, over 
the Jockey Club’s Association course, which is one mile and nine yards 
round, inner track. 

Ist mile, 9 minutes 45 seconds. 


Qd 9 53 
3d 9 40 
4th 9 43 
5th 9 40 
6th 9 49 


58 minutes 30 
Making six miles in 58 minutes and 30 seconds, without stopping. 
About two miles an hour faster than some stages, with four horses, on 


turnpike roads!! 
Witp DEER. 


The act of Assembly relating to the preservation of wild deer, is still in 
force in this state, as regards Somerset county. 

By the third section of that act, persons are prohibited from killing wild 
deer, except from the 15th September to 15th December. The penalty 
prescribed for a breach of this act is $30 for each wild deer killed, one half 
of that sum to the use of the county, and the other half to the informer. 
This act does not extend to the owner of tame deer confined in parks. 


SEPTEMBER RACES. 


Warrenton (N. C.) Races. 


The returns are as follows: Wednesday, September 16—No entries for 
the colt’s race—mile heats for a saddle, value $30, entrance $5. 


J. V. Cawthorn’s gelding by Timoleon, six years old, 115 lbs. 2 
Mr. Vanlear’s b. g. Old Eagle, aged, 121 Ibs. 2 2 
Mr. Johnston's c. g. by Virginian, four years old (Rough) dist. 


Time, 1 minute 56 seconds—1 minute 56 seconds. 
A great race, and won elegantly by the chestnut gelding, in uncommon 
time for the Warrenton course. 

Thursday 17—Proprietor’s purse, $150, two mile heats, entrance $15. 

Mr. Bullock’s g. f. Eliza Splotch, by Sir Archy, four years, 97 Ibs. 2 1 1 

Mr. West's Ugly John, by Sir Archy, four years old, 100 lbs. 42 2 

Mr. Harrison’s c. c. Ratcatcher, by Virginian, three years old, 3 3 dis. 

Mr. Wynn’s b. f. Brunette, by Sir Archy, four years old, 1 4 dr. 
Time, 4 min.—4 min. 5 sec.—4 min. 10 sec, 

Friday 18—Jockey Club purse, $250, three mile heats. 

Mr. Wynn’s b. f. Polly Hopkins, by Virginian, four years old, 1 1 

Mr. Johnston’s b. c. by Columbus, out of the dam of Hotspur, 2 dr, 
Time, 6 min. 15 sec. 


14 
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Saturday 19—Purse of ¢200, Mr. Vanlear's c. f. Yankee Maid, 





ny by Sir Charles, four years old old, 97 lbs. 1 1 
1 Mr. Bullock’s c. f. by Napoleon, three years old, 83 lbs. $ 2 
lie on Somervelle’s br. f. Aggy In, by Van-Tromp,'three years old, 
S. 
_ Mr. Cawthorn’s c. g. by Timoleon, the winner of the first day, 
six years old, 115 lbs. 2 dist. 
Mr. West's b. c. Ugly John, dist. 


i Time, | min. 55 sec.—1 min. 57 sec. 


LancasTER, (Pa.) Races. 


The match race between Mr. Parker’s horse John Stanley, and Mr. 
Musser’s Hickory, for one thousand dollars, on Monday last, 21st Septem- 
ber, was closely contested, the former beating the latter only by six feet. 
Til The regular races commenced on Tuesday 22d inst. at 2 o'clock, p. m. 


First day, three miles and repeat, purse $300. 





| Mr. Potter’s b. g. Bachelor, six years old, - + 1 1 
Mr. Connelly’s ch. m. Amanda, five years old, - - - 2 2 
t Capt. Davidson’s b. h. Bolivar, four years old, — - - - fell 
ae Time, Bachelor, 6 m. 10 s.;5 Amanda, 6 m. 20 s. 
j Second day, two miles and repeat, purse $200. 
_ Mr. Bales’ ch. h. Sir Richard, five years old, - - - 3 3 
| Mr. Pudor’s ch. g. Floravalle, six years old, - - « ££ § 
te Mr. Potter’s bay g. Jack onthe Green,aged, - -~— - . 2 
an Mr. Sleeper’s grey g. Mark Time, aged, - - + + $ dist. 
Hii Mr. Stansbury’s bay h. Sir William, aged, - - - dist. 


a Mr. Wilson’s brown g. Grub, withdrawn from the race. 
+e Time, Sir Richard, 3 m. 504 s.; Jack on the Green, 3 m. 584 s.; Mark 
| i Time, 3 m. 59 s. 

Third day, one mile and repeat, purse $100. 


ai Mr. Parker's ch. m. Fidelity, four years old, - - - 1 1 
a Mr. Cline’s bay g. Cockrobin, aged, “ : : - 
Hi Mr. Rigler’s bay g. Oscar, five years old,  _ «- —- - 

: Mr. Williams’ brown g. St. Tammany, aged, - - - © & 

| Mr. Cromley’s bay g. Greenleaf, aged, - - - : dist. 

thee Mr. Saunder’s ch. g. Camphire, aged, * . . - 3 2 
hii Mr. Emman’s ch. g. Fox, aged, . : . ~ ' 5 dist. 


| 4 ° . . . - 
7 | Time, Fidelity, 1 m. 52.s.; Cockrobin, 1 m. 56 sec. 


Th Norroik Fatt Races. 


ie ur The Norrotk Fatt races commenced on the 29th ult. 

| First day, a sweepstake for colts and fillies, two mile heats, purse $600. 
The weather was remarkably fine and the course well attended. 

The following horses started: 


a | F Mr. Wm. R. Johnson’s c.f. by Archy, - - ° . 11 
aa ny Mr. J. S. Garrison’s b. f. by Archy, - . ° ° . &-* 
Mr. Wm. Wynn’s b. f. by Archy, — - - - ° . 2 dr. 


Time, first heat, 1 m. 59 s.—-second heat, 1 m. 55 s. 
HY) Durtcuess (N. ¥.) Fart Races. 


The Semi-annual races of the society for the improvement of horses, 
te commenced on the 29th ult. There were many celebrated horses trained 


a for this course; among which were, Mr. Wiikes’ Ariel; Mr. Stevens’ Black 
if Maria and Lady Jackson; Mr. Busk’s Eliza North, Hotspur and Volunteer; 
a Gen. Armstrong’s Duroc; Mr. Budd’s Malton, Revenge, Filly and Dare- 


. ih Devil; Mr. Crawford's Wellington, and other noted horses. 
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OCTOBER RACES. 


The Battimore races, will commence, over the Canton course, on Tues- 
day, the 20th of October next, for the following purse, free for any horse, 
mare or gelding. 

First day, colts purse, two mile heats, for 4150 
Second day, three mile heats, for - - 200 
Third day, four mile heats, for - - 400 

And on the fourth day, one mile heats, best three out of five, for a silver 

pitcher.—Time of starting each day, 12 o'clock. 


Freperick County races, commenced on the 30th September. 

First day, two mile heats, free for three and four year olds, raised and 
owned in Frederick county, for $80. 

Second day, three mile heats, free for any horse raised in Maryland, and 
owned in Frederick, for $100. 

Third day, four mile heats, free for any horse owned north of the Poto- 
mac, for $150. 


HAGERsTown races, commence on the 21st day of October next, over a 
handsome course adjoining town, a purse of $200, free for any horse, mare, 
or gelding, four miles and repeat. , 

On Thursday, the 29th, a purse of $150—three miles and repeat. The 
winning horse of the preceding day excepted. 

On Friday, the 30th, a purse of ¢100—two miles and repeat; free as 
above, the winning horses of the preceding days excepted. The horses 
must be entered each day preceding the race, or pay double entrance at the 
polls—F our horses to start each day, or no race. 


VirGinia Races. 


The Ricumonp races, over the Tree Hill course, will commence on the 
third Tuesday (20th October) and continue four days, as usual. 

First day, a match for ¢1000 aside, between two colts of tried speed and 
bottom, two mile heats. From a previous and interesting contest, much 
doubt exists as to the superiority of the one over the other, and considera- 
ble interest is excited. 

Qn the same day, a sweepstake for colts and fillies, three years old, two 
mile heats, entrance ¢200—three subscribers and closed. 

Second day, proprietor’s purse $300, two mile heats. 

On the same day a sweepstake for three years old colts and fillies, two 
mile heats, entrance ¢100—four subscribers and closed. 

Third day, jockey club purse $1000, four mile heats. 

Fourth day, the annual post stake $450, three mile heats. 

Polly Hopkins, Slender, Kate Kearney, Star, Waxey, Cadmus, and many 
fine horses are in training, probably a greater number than ever was known 
in Virginia, at any one time. 


Newmarket Fate races for 1829, willcommence on the second Tuesday 
(being the 13th) October, and continue as follows: 

First day, a sweepstakes for three years old, two mile heats, $500 en- 
trance, half forfeit, and closed. 

Second day, proprietor’s purse, $300, two mile heats, gy 5 entrance. 

Third day, jockey club purse, $650, four mile heats, ¢20 entrance. 

Fourth day, a handy cap, $150, two mile heats, entrance $20—three or 
more to make a race. 


WincuesTeEr (Va.) races, will commence on Wednesday the 28th of Oc- 
tober, and continue three days, as follows: 
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First day, two miles and repeat, for $100. 

Second day, three miles and repeat, for $150. 

Third day, three best out of five, one mile and repeat, for a handsome 
sweepstake. 


The Lovisa races, will commence at Louisa Court-house, on Thursday, 
the Ist of October. 
First day’s race, mile heats for three years old, six entries, and closed— 
one hundred bushels of merchantable wheat, entrance, half forfeit. 
Wm. Morris, (T. C.) b, g. 
Major Bickerton Winston, b. s. 
Elijah Hutchinson, black f. by Carolinian. 
Robert G. Willis, b. f. 
John Graves, s. f. 
Dr. James Morris, c. g. by Alfred. 
Second day’s race, two mile heats, $100 in cash, with the addition of such 
subscription as may be subsequently made. 
Third day’s race, proprietor’s purse, made up of the first and second days’ 
entries and gate money. This will be a handsome purse, to be run the best 


three in five, mile heats. 


The GroucesTer races, over the Campfield course, will commence the 
28th of October, aud continue four days. 


Harrrax (Va.) races.—The races over this course, will commence the 
first ‘Tuesday in October, and continue three days. 
The first day, the proprietor’s purse ¢200, two mile heats, entrance $15. 
The second day, the jockey club purse $400,three mile heats, entrance §20. 
The third day, a handy cap worth $100, with the entrance—the entrance 
25. These purses will actually be hung up without any discount. An ele- 
gant saddle, bridle, martingale and whip, will be hung up on the evening of 
each day, and probably one for the fourth. Those for saddle horses, one 
mile and out. 
There being a number of horses in training, the course being new, and 
the neighbourhood wealthy and populous, fine sport is expected. 


The Beecnu Bortom races, will commence on Tuesday, the 6th of Octo- 
ber next, and continue for three days. 

On the first day, a purse of $150 will be run for, four miles and repeat. 

On the second day, a purse of $100, three miles and repeat. 

On the third day, a purse of $75, two miles and repeat. 

The course free for any horse, mare or gelding. 

An exhibition of colts will take place on the second day, at 11 o'clock, 
A.M. 

Horses to start each day at 12 o’clock, except on the second—on that day 
they will start at 1 o’clock, pe. m. 

The races to be run, judged and governed, by the rules laid down in arti- 
cles of the Western Association. 


The CHarLorresviLie races, over the Birdwood course, will commence 
on Wednesday, the 28th of October, and continue tour days. 

First day, two mile heats, for $100, entrance $10. 

Second day, four mile heats, for $100, entrance $25. 

Third day, three mile heats, for $200, entrance $15. 

Fourth day, a handy cap, mile heats, best three in five. 


Kentucky Races. 
Lr&xinGron races will commence on Wednesday, the 7th of October. 


The first day’s race, four mile heats, purse ¢100. 
The second day’s race, three mile heats, purse $250. 
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The third day's race, two mile heats, purse $150. 

The last day, one mile, best three in five, for the gate money and entrance 
of that day. 

A sweepstake race, six subscribers, will be run over the Association 
course, on Tuesday, the 6th of October, it being the day before the fall 
races commence. 


The RicumMonp Jocxry Cuvs races will commence over the Woodlawn 
course, near town, on Wednesday, 23d of September next, and continue 
three days, free for any horse, mare or gelding. 

The first day’s race, three mile heats; second day, two mile heats; and 
the third day, the best three in five, mile heats; fourth day, on Saturday, 
will be run over the same course, a sweepstake race, two mile heats, free 
for any thing in the world, carrying weight agreeably to the rules of the 
said club; entrance $100 each; time of entering to expire on the 15th day 
of August next, five now entered, and a prospect of as many more. 


The Newport races, wil] commence on the 21st of October. 

First day, for $150, three mile heats. 

Second day, for $100, two mile heats. 

Third day, for sweepstakes, one mile heats, the best three in five. 

Each day’s racing free for any horse, mare or gelding. 

Fourth day, for match races. 

The above purses will certainly be run for, and a probability for increasing 
the first day’s purse to $200, and the second to $150. 


Maysvirire Jockey Civp races, will commence the second Wednesday 
in October, and continue four days. 

First day, for colts, two miles and repeat. 

Second day, four mile heats. 

Third day, three mile heats. 

Fourth day, one mile heats, best three out of five. 

The purse will be respectable. 


The FLemMinGssure races, will commence on the third Wednesday in 
October, and continue four days. 

The first day, a colt race, two miles and repeat, purse $100. 

Second day, four miles and repeat, purse $100. 

Third day, three miles and repeat. 

Fourth day, one mile heats, the best three in five. 

The purses of the third and fourth days, will be respectable, probably 
larger than those of the first and second. The course free for any mare, 
horse or gelding. 


The Harropssure races, will take place on the 9th of October. 

j-7 Among the horses of known celebrity in training for the Kentucky 
turf, are the following:--Meshon-Tilley, Multiflora, Trumpetor, Alexander, 
Lady Jackson, Buck Ell, Cleopatra, Childers, McDuffie, Alfred, Gazel- 
le, &e. 


Nasuvitite (7'enn.) Fart Races. 


The annual races over this course will open on Monday, the 12th of Oc- 
tober, with a trial of speed and bottom between four three year old colts, 
for the handsome sum of $2000, the distance to be three mile heats. Sub- 
scribers-—Shelby, Cheatham, Beasley and Davis. The second day’s run- 
ning for two year colts, mile heats, entrance $300, ‘The jockey club run- 
ring wil be as usual, three, two and one mile heats. From the number of 
fine horses in training, among them Jerry, Vanity, Josephine and Red Ro- 
ver, splendid running may be fairly looked for, as the purses are equal to 
any in the United States. 
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| The Puraskt (Tenn.) Jockey Crus races, will commence on Thursday 
| | Mi the 22d of October. First day, two mile heats; second day, one mile heats. 
rh First day’s purse $300; second day’s $200; entrance first day $50, second 
| | | day, $25, free for any horse, mare or gelding. 
| | bi Satispury (N. C.) Races. 


The races over the Salisbury, N. C. turf, will commence on Thursday, 
By 22d October, and continue three days; first day, two mile heats, free for 
Baal any horse, mare or gelding; second day, mile heats, free for any thing 
BB except the winning horse of the preceding day; third day, three best in five, 
Had free for any horse raised and owned in the county. 
Ht | oneness 
Baily i The New York and Long island Trotting Club announce to the pub- 
at lic, that their trotting and pacing sports commence on the 3d, 5th and 6th 
+ days of October, on the trotting course on Long island, at 3 o’clock, 
| p.m. Each day’s purse will consist of ¢200. The first, for horses under 
i the saddle, carrying 145 lbs., three miles and repeat. ‘The second, in har- 
| ness, carrying 145 |bs., three miles and repeat. And the third, for pacers, 
rackers and trotters, carrying a feather, two miles and repeat. 


| 
; | a 


> From N.S. Jones, Esq. 


we have been complimented with a most ac- 
Bl ceptable treat of seven brace 


of ortolan, killed at Cragg’s ferry yesterday. 
The fatness of these delicious birds would not be credited by those who 

+ have never seen them. They are, in fact, entirely covered with, and appear 
i to be but a lump of fat, very much more so than those which we found in 
the Philadelphia market two weeks since. There is a fine field for sports- 
it men who can rise early; and who that cannot ought to be called a sportsman? 


Hi —_—_—___—— 

i ii | | INDEX TO PEDIGREES AND Races. om 

| Bh It is no doubt known to most of the readers of the Turf Register, that 
: | inl the American Farmer has, for several years, (the last four particularly) been 
¥ i% 1 jah made the depository of a large number of valuable pedigrees and records of 
haa racing, of the blooded stock of the country, whether native or imported. 

| wii Presuming that the American Farmer is sufficiently diffused over the 
| if Fai | country to answer as a book of reference, (certainly more so than the En- 


glish Stud Book, which is so frequently referred to, a friend has compiled, 
with considerable labour and great carefulness) a minute a/phabetical index 
1 or reference to all pedigrees and races heretofore noticed in the American 
ie i Farmer. This will enable the readers of the Register to refer, in a mo- 
1 ment, to any particular pedigree or race published in the Farmer, and will 
bal leave us to go on, inthe Register, with the publication of all pedigrees and 
ana | ‘al | races not heretofore placed on permanent record, without crowding the Re- 
a] r if gister too much, in the department of pedigrees. We shall, in the mean 
ae | time, devote the promised space in the Register to all pedigrees not yet pub- 
| lished, and to complete in it such as are left incomplete in the Farmer. 
| ay The index of reference will be published in the next number, 

We take this opportunity of urging our friends, in all quarters, to send 
us all the pedigrees, or histories to be found, of the blooded stock, whether 


of the old times horses, or those of the present day, that they may be pla- 
ced on permanent record. 





Ay) The views here exp'ained, may be at any time modified, to meet the wish- 
es of the patrons of this work. 


>. 
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Stud of Walter Coles, Esq. of Albe- 
marle, Virginia. 

Seuiima, a chestnut sorrel mare; 
got by Dandridge’s Fearnought; dam 
by Bolton; grandam by Monkey; g. 
— by Dart; g. g. grandam, a 

ne blooded mare that Col. Allen got 
of Gen. Nelson; pedigree not known. 

JANE, a bay mare, got by the 
imported Knowsley; damthe chestnut 
mare Selima, foaled in 1804. 

Youne Sir Avrrep, a chestnut 
sorrel horse; got by Sir Alfred, (by 
Sir Harry) out of the Knowsley mare, 
Jane, foaled 1820. 

MowunTAIneEER, & chestnut sorrel 
horse, got by Col. John 'Tayloe’s Old 
Peace an. (by Diomed) out of the 
Knowsley mare, Jane, foaled 1822. 

Lavy EaGur, a grey mare, got by 
the imported Eagle, out of the Bed- 
ford mare, Spot; grandam by Cade; 
g. grandam, the mare imported by 
Mr. Edward Carter, (see her pedi- 
gree) foaled 1813. 

Nancy, a grey mare, got by Ball’s 
Florizel; dam the Bedford mare Spot, 
foaled 1814. 

CAMILLA, a grey mare, got by Old 
Peace Maker, (by Diomed;) dam 
Lady Eagle, foaled 1822. 

Lucy,a sorrel mare, got by Young 
Sir Alfred; dam, Nancy, by Florizel, 
foaled 1823. 

Ney, a bay horse colt, got by 
Mountaineer; dam, Lady Eagle, foal- 
ed 1827. | 

Oscar, a dark iron grey horse colt, 

ot by John Randolph's Roanoke; 
am, Lady Eagle, foaled 1829. 

Mars, a roan horse colt, got by 
Mountaineer; dam, Camilla, foaled 
1829. Water Cores, 

Of Albemarle Co. Va. 
CERTIFICATES, 

I do certify that the dark iron grey 
mare which I have this day sold Mr. 
Wm. Dandridge, with a large white 
spot on her neck, was got by Bedford; 
her dam by Cade, out of the Chestnut 
mare, imported by Col. Edward Car- 
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* Squirt, the sire of (Marske) sire of Eclipse, was got by Bartlett’s Childers, 
own brother to Flying Childers, both by Darley Arabian. 
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ter, in 1785. Given under my hand, 

this, 22d of April, 1810; and that the 

said mare is three years old this April. 
JoHn Cougs. 

Witness, R. Carrer. 

The pedigree of the Chestnut mare, 
imported by my father, Col. Edward 
Carter, as found among his papers. 

The above chestnut mare was got 
by Alfred; her dam by Squirt;* gran- 
dam by Crab, (by Alcock’s Arabian.) 
Alfred is own brother to Conductor 
and Dictator. Look into the Calen- 
dar for 1776-77-78-79. The above 
horses were got by Old Matchem. 

Signed by Dr. 'Tenwicx, 
Of Durham. 

A true copy, signed by Cuarves 
CartTER, Jr. 

Stud of Col. Thomas Emory, near 

Centreville, Queen Annes Co, Md. 

No. 1. G. m. Aurora, bred by the 
late Gov. Wright, and foaled, it is 
believed in the year 1814 or 1815, 
by Vingtun, out of Pandora; she 
by Col. 'Tayloe’s grey Diomed; he by 
imported Medley. Vinglun was by 
Diomed, out of the dam of Maria— 
Maria’s dam was by Clockfast, bro- 
ther of Gimcrack, out of John Bur- 
well’s noted mare, Maria, who was 
by Regulus. 

Aurora’s blood, figure and_perfor- 
mances, under great disadvantages, 
have entitled her to rank with the 
first horses raised in Maryland in 
modern times. She is the dam of 
Gen. Irvine’s colt, Zamor; exchan- 
ged with G. W. Jeffrey’s, Esq. of N. 
Carolina, for “ Grecian Princess.” 

No. 2. G. filly, by Silverheels, out 
of Aurora; he by Oscar, out of Pan- 
dora; bred by Gov. Wright, and 
foaled at Poplar grove in May, 1827. 

No. 3. B. m. Grecian PRINCEss, 
bred by G. W. Jefireys, Esq. of N. 
Carolina, foaled in 1824, and receiv- 
ed in exchange for Aurora. G. P. 
was by Virginian; her dam, Calyp- 
so, by Bellaire; grandam, Edmund 






































Irby’s famous Dare Devil mare. Mr. 
Irby’s mare, herself, of illustrious an- 

cestry, was as celebrated for produ- 
cing fine runners, as Sir Archy was 
for getting them. She produced ten 
capital runners, and among them 
were Woodpecker, Thaddeus, Con- 
tention, Burstall, &c. 

No. 4. B. f. by Monsieur Tonson, 
out of Grecian Princess, bred by G. 
W. J. Esq. and foaled at Poplar 
grove in April, 1829. 

No. 5. B. m. Carorine Waurre- 


root, bred by Mr. Elisha Wilson, of 


Caroline county, and foaled in the 
= 1818. Caroline was by Oscar; 

ver dam, Indian Hen, bred by Mr. 
Thomas Daitin, by Othello; grandam 
by Lloyd's Traveller; ¢. orandam by 
Figure; g. ¢. grandam: was imported 
by Mr. Crow, of Philade ‘Iphia, and 
was a full sister to the noted horse, 
Irish Grey. 

Note—If any one can furnish the 
pedigree of Mr. Crow's mare, or that 
of Irish Grey, it would be very thank- 
fully received. 

No. 6. ¢ 
Caroline, foaled at ~~ grove, on 
the 18th day of June, 1826. 

No. 6. B. c. by the ae horse 
Valentine, out of Caroline, foaled in 
April, 1829. T. E. 

Rarray, was got by the imported 
horse Clifden; his dain by Fitzpart- 
ner, out of Arriminna, who was 
rot by Brimmer, out of Mr. Peyton 

andolph’s celebrated mare, Lovely 
Lass. His pedigree is given by Col. 
Miles Seldon and Wade Mogby, Esq. 
of Virginia. 

Cuirpen, was a fine imported 
horse, and the same that won the 
rreat match race against Dragon, in 
England. Clifden was rode by Sir 
John Lade,and Dragon, by the Duke 
of Bedford. 

Signed, James Parker. 
Head of Chester, March 20, 1815. 
Ecuipst was purchased some time 


during the Revolutionary war, of 


General Spotswood, by Col. Richard 
James, and sold by him to Col. John 
Harris of the Manakin town, he was 

ot by the imported horse Old Fear- 
hought, his dam was got in England 


by Shakspeare, and fouled after her 
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. f. by old Ratray, out of 
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arrival in America, the property, I 
believe, of Col. Baylor, who I have 
been informed, raised Eclipse. The 
above is what I have understood to 
be the pedigree of the above horse. 
Horatio TurPER. 
December 28, 1813. 
[The above was amongst the pa- 
pers of the late Col. John Tayloe.] 
Frenetta—Sold to James Holli- 
day, Esq. (E. S. Maryland,) March 
24, 1795, bred by John Brown, Esq. 
of Mount Calvert, got by Cornet, 
who was got by the ‘late Col. Tay- 
loe’s Old Yorick; Cornet’s dam by 
Ranger, grandam by Dove, great 
grandam by the late Tasker’s Old 
Othello upon his Old Selima. The 
dam of the mare sold to Mr. Holli- 
day, was got by Don Carlos. 
Signed, Joun Brown, 
Of Mount Calvert. 
True copy, J. C. Wizson. 
Spreap EaGue, imported, was got 
by Volunteer, his dam by Hightly¢ er, 
grandam by Engineer, out of the dam 
of Bay Malton and Treasurer; she 
was cot by Cade, out of Lass of the 
Mill, by Old Traveller—Y oung Grey- 
hound--Partner-- W oodcock--C roft's 
Bay Barb—-Makeless—-Brimmer— 
Son of Dodsworth—Burton Barb 
Mare, measured upwards | fifteen 
hands two inches. [Did he get any 
tour mile horses? asks English Sport- 
ing Magazine, February 20, 1829, 
page 267. Yes. See next number of 
American Turf Register and Sport- 
ing Magazine.] 
Aristror.e,a br. horse, fifteen and 
a half hands, stood in 1774, at “Bake- 
ley, in Charles City County,” Va. at 
forty shillings the leap, and eight 
pounds the season. He won two 
fifty pound plates in England, and 
was second at New Market when 
Apollo, Fearnought and Aladin start- 
ed against him; his pedigree taken 
in Mr. Bladen’s own words—**My 
brown horse Aristotle, uow sold to 
Mr. Hodgkin, bred by me, was got 
by the Cullen Arabian, his dam by 
Crab, his grandam by Hobgobblin, 
his great grandam by the Godolphin 
Arabian, out of a famous mare called 
White Cheeks.” February 24, 1774, 
no name signed. 





























